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HERTZ saves! OS isi 


Take a plane there... then get around in a Hertz 
1961 Chevrolet or other fine car. You'll find it 
saves as much as a week of vacation time—hours 
or days of a business trip. And you arrive refreshed 


—get more done, see more. 


HERTZ pays! 


Hertz Rent A Car pays for the insurance and all 
the gas and oil you use, even if you buy it on the 
road. No running expenses for you to cover. Clean- 
ing, shining and safety checking . . . everything is 
included in the surprisingly low Hertz rates. 


HERTZ helps! 


Distances don’t seem to matter and time seems to 
be on your side when you have a car from Hertz to 
drive, as private as your own. Hertz helps in other 
ways, too. Look to Hertz for local information, 
maps and tourist tips wherever you are. 


HERTZ makes it easy! 


There’s no red tape when you rent a car from Hertz. 
Just show your driver’s licence and identification 
and you’re on your way. Hertz makes it convenient 
for you to reserve a car just about anywhere. Simply In Canada since 1924 


phone your local Hertz office or Travel Agent—as 2 AFR ; 2 
easy as that! ; “ 


RENT A CAR 
LET HERTZ PUT YOU IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT 
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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: Former inmates of British-controlled detention camps on 
Cyprus leave the Israeli ship Pan York at Haifa. 


The daily life of every Jewish person in every quarter of the world is still 
haunted by the spectre of fear that was born out of mistreatment of their race 
in World War II Nazi terror camps. A manifestation of this fear is the success 
of a popular novel entitled Exodus. But does Exodus mirror the truth? In the 
opinion of Charles de Verteuil, a former staff officer in the British Regular 
Army stationed in Cyprus during the recent Israeli-Arab unrest, it does not, 
and beginning on page 9 de Verteuil contradicts with fact some of the many 
discrepancies sprinkled through Exodus which he asserts make it a larger 
work of fiction than even its publishers advertise. 


The turbulent wind of “revitalization” that is blowing through Washington is 
an attempt on the part of President John Fitzgerald Kennedy to create the 
role adopted by Roosevelt during his first 100 days in office. In two articles on 
pages 13 and 16 his chances for success are assessed. Kenneth McNaught ad- 
vances a Canadian appraisal of Mr. Kennedy and his policies, while from the 
other side of the border, Anthony West ponders the effect of Kennedy’s new 
broom tactics on the old political dust. 


The recent audacious commandeering of the liner Santa Maria served to focus 
the spotlight of world attention on Portugal and the government of Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar. Donald Gordon reviews the history of Salazar’s grasp on his 
country and concludes that even in his role as dictator, there’s a persuasive 
case to justify the aging Dr. Salazar and his donnish regime. 


Elsewhere, J. D. Morton ponders about the conscience of the rich . 
Beverley Nichols shudders mildly at the pink blood being shed in the war 
between Britain's women’s magazines . . . Raymond Rodgers outlines the 
cases for the Pro-Cons and the Pro-Canadians . . . and Mary Lowrey Ross 
offers a pungent opinion of Clark Gable’s final performance before Holly- 
wood’s cameras. 
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Return to Moderation 


During World War II. the noted Ameri- 
can philosopher-mathematician Morris 
R. Cohen wrote: 

“We are adopting the things that 
made our enemies powerful, and _ in- 
cidentally the things that made them 
our enemies. The first result of any 
war is that the adversaries exchange 
vices. Our danger is that we shall copy 
the militarism that corrupted Germany 
and Japan.” 

The late Professor Cohen ranks as 
one of America’s wisest and noblest 
minds. His brilliant teaching career 
took him to such diverse and dis- 
tinguished institutions as Columbia, 
CCNY, Chicago University, Yale, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins and Stanford. 

Professor Cohen died not long after 
expressing this prophetic view. What 
he feared has overtaken the United 
States. Never in the history of the 
world, in fact, has any nation com- 
mitted itself to such extensive and far- 
flung military preparations. 

American defense expenditures are 
now running at the unprecedented rate 
of $50 billion per annum. The USA 
is maintaining 1400 military bases and 
installations in 36 foreign countries. 
The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency is 
operating a vast secret service network 
employing thousands of agents around 
the globe. 

While the new American Govern- 
ment is reappraising policies, this would 
be an opportune time for Canadian 
diplomacy to call tactfully on the 
United States for a return to modera- 
tion. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CYRUS EATON 


Discount Stamps 


I cannot allow the Point of View of 
Mr. Tom Proctor [SN Feb. 18] to pass 
without comment. 

He says, and quite rightly, “No other 
‘device’ of modern merchandising has 
caused so much controversy.” (“‘Device’ 
according to the dictionary is a scheme, 
and often a scheme to deceive. What 
an apt choice of words.) Therefore, it 
is questionable whether Discount 
Stamps can be accepted as fair ad- 
vertising practice. The reason that 
Stamps, whether they be Discount or 
Trading, are controversial is that 


tv 


retail merchants, nor the 


neither the 
customers, want them. The merchants 
say that the introduction of Stamps 


means increased staff, which in turn 
means increased prices, which in turn 
reduces by a considerable margin the 
amount of increased profit Stamps were 
supposed to induce. 

It is common practice to employ a 
variety of sales promotion techniques, 
to secure repeat business. In_ that 
event, I contend that this is not fair 
advertising practice. Rather unwar- 
ranted pressure is being placed on the 
customer. She has already purchased 
the goods she wanted; if she is satisfied 
with their quality, she will return to the 
same store to repeat her purchases, not 
because she has received a dividend 
coupon in the form of a lot of sticky 
pieces of paper, but because she is 
again in need of groceries. The reason 
she goes back now to redeem the 
Stamps is that she has already bought 
and paid for them, and she cannot 
afford to throw away the money she 
has already been forced to invest. 

The argument that the goods avail- 
able as premiums contribute directly to 
the Canadian economy is, to say the 
least, a specious argument. If the cus- 
tomer is in the market for a percolator, 
a pair of pillows, a toy or a fry pan, 
she will buy them when she is ready 
and able to do so. She does not need 
the blandishments of a Stamp Com- 
pany to induce her to do so. She her- 
self therefore, by her purchases, con- 
tributes to Canadian employment. 

By suggesting that criticism of 
Stamps is a thinly veiled attempt to dis- 
pense with all advertising, Mr. Proctor 
is in error. No one suggests that all 
advertising is bad and should be dis- 
pensed with, but that advertising should 
be controlled, no one can gainsay. 
Everyone knows that advertising costs 
have to be concealed somewhere in the 
cost of merchandise. The criticism of 
Stamps, therefore, is aimed in part at 
the additional cost being levied on 
products that are already being ad- 
vertised. 

Even the most elementary observer 
can see that the Ad Man is taking over 
to the detriment of the product. Ad- 
vertising is becoming an end in itself. 
And let me remind Mr. Proctor that 
advertising can be boring; it can and 
does on occasion skirt the truth; and 
it can be self-defeating. And in the 


case of Stamps it can be a downrig) 
nuisance as well as an economic ir) 
position. To compare Discount Stam»s 
to parking lots, price tags, and doc 
to-door vending is slightly ridiculo: 
There is no analogy. 

To say that the shopper still retaiis 
the right to shop where she chooses is 
begging the question. No one wants to, 
or should have to, run all over the 
place looking for the fugitive store 
without Stamps, especially if it happens 
to be the store farthest away from one’s 
place of residence. 

The Supreme Court of Canada has 
not yet declared Stamps illegal. Neither 
presumably is it illegal to establish a 
Discount Stamp Company such as the 
one of which Mr. Proctor is General 
Manager. Neither, says Mr. Proctor 
wistfully, does it throw open the flood 
gates for the wider use of Stamps in 
Canada. 

Why? Because Stamps are costly. 
Stamps are a nuisance. Stamps do not 
add one iota to the flavor in a pound 
of coffee. Stamps do not add one 
smidgin of quality to the grocery shelf. 
Stamps are strictly negative. 

Yes, Mr. Proctor, Discount Stamps 
are the Black Sheep of the Advertising 
fraternity. 
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Singing Stars 


Letter writer Harcourt Roy gives the 
impression of living in a modern-diy 
ivory tower when he berates Giselle 
McKenzie, Joyce Sullivan and U.S- 
born Bob Goulet for “cheapening them- 
selves” by singing commercials. 

Where does he think the TV in 
dustry would be without the spons 
who must market his wares in ord 
to stay in business? One way 
marketing is to persuade people tt 
stage, screen and TV stars dote on t” 
sponsor’s product and that because th 
do so it is necessarily a good produ 
This doesn’t follow, but logic and co! 
mon sense have never lived in the sai 
bedroom as advertising. 

It is charitable of Mr. Roy to “to > 
rate hucksters” because in earning th: ir 
own “grocery money” they also cc 
tribute mightily to the pay cheques 
those who help make the product. C 
viously, the more goods that are sod 
the more people there are in full-tir: 
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ployment. In the present situation 

vould insist that this was a social 

od. 

fo say that “no one takes them 

iously” is to display monumental 

orance of the whole art of mer- 
indising and sales promotion. As in- 
ious aS SO many “commercials” are, 
happens that they do sell goods. As 
iseating as most of them are, they 

p move things off shelves. 

\ctors and singers are used to acting 

i singing for their suppers, and it 
hippens that “commercials” pay off 
hindsomely (in the case of one man 
whose only value is a smooth, smooth 
delivery this adds up to over $100,000 

Vear). 

[he number of viewers who have 
learned to shut their minds to “com- 
mercials” and the trash that passes for 
entertainment (including westerns) are 
so few and far between as to ensure a 
profitable future for all hucksters. 
Ihev’re with us to stay, Mr. Roy. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. F. R. VARELLA 


Pitch Men Actors 


Your correspondent Harcourt Roy 
(Feb. 18 issue) is right in objecting to 
singing commercials performed by 
Canadian TV _ stars. He might have 
added the advertising blurbs on both 
radio and TV, spoken by Canadian 
actors and commentators employed by 
the CBC. 


CALGARY D. RK: P. COATS 


lime to Task 


| receive regularly a copy of SATURDAY 
‘HT sent to me by my son who is 
present living in Florida. I also re- 
ve from the same source regular 
pies of Time. 
| have been very interested in the 
cles about Time. It is right and 
per to try and curb Time's per- 
ous twist to world news. 
cecently I was in hospital and one 
the nurses was from Nigeria. She 
in her third year and no nurse gets 
far unless she is reasonably in- 
gent. This particular nurse was one 
he best in the ward. While in hos- 
| I received a copy of Time which 
ured Nigeria. So I naturally passed 
n to this Nigerian nurse and asked 
for her comments. Next day she 
ped at my bed, “That Time article. 
L «s, all lies” and she fairly spat it out. 
» it would seem Canada is not the 
( country suffering from Time’s 
‘ted reporting. 
ertainly Time's reporting of affairs 
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Your Cunard liner is a floating 
pleasure island — yours to roam 
at will and enjoy at leisure. 
From the moment you step 
aboard, your Cunarder becomes 
home, hotel, theatre, club and 
playground — treasure house for 
a myriad pleasant memories in 
years to come. Whether on a 
cruise or business trip, with 
Cunard you'll make new friends, 
see new sights, yet always feel 
at home. 

CUNARD offers a varied round 
of amusements—movies, dancing, 
and the unique shipboard fun met 
only at sea. For relaxation you'll 
discover several thousand feet of deck space, plenty of room to savour 
the ocean breeze, take the sun or curl up with a favourite book. 
Plan now to satisfy that yearning for Europe... for that trip to the 
tropics ... around the North Cape... or the exciting 95-day voyage 
around the world. From the great Queens to luxury cruise liners, 
CUNARD has the ship for the most pleasurable trip of your life. 


See your local agent 
Enquire about the new Cunard Pay-Later plan — 
the budget way to make your travel dreams come true 


eting There is Half the Faw J 
go CUNARD 


OFFICES AT: 

Montreal e Halifax e Saint !ohn 
Quebec e Toronto « Winnipeg 
Edmonton e Vancouver 


QUEEN ELIZABETH @© QUEEN MARY @ MAURETANIA @ CARONIA 
SYLVANIA e@ CARINTHIA e IVERNIA @ SAXONIA @ PARTHIA @ MEDIA 
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to Her Majesty The Queen 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


“Our folks are 
Siving a party” 


It’s no problem to please guests who like 
Scotch Whisky. Just serve “Black & White’. 
It’s a superb Scotch, famous the world over 
for its distinctive character and unvarying 
flavor. 


The Secret is in the Blending 


Black & White Scotch Whisky is blended by 
expert craftsmen from a selection of Scotland’s 
finest individual whiskies. It has all the dis- 
tinction and gentleness of Scotch at its very 
best . . . smooth, mellow, satisfying. You'll 
always choose right if it’s ‘Black & White’. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Available in several sizes. 


By Appointment 





SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN’S” 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


in the Old Country are hopeless. F 
instance, do they give credit to t 
Rolls Royce Jet engine without whi 
half their planes wouldn’t be in t e 
air? 

Why they even tried to pinch t 
credit for penicillin in a recent artic ». 

As for their reporting of Fren 
affairs, I should think de Gaulle w |! 
ban their periodical shortly. 


And their recent articles on Keny , 
Uganda and Somaliland just stink. 


Before Time is so quick to critic’ 
other nations’ conduct in controlli 
the affairs of native countries, perha 
they should show the South how 
control their colored problem. 


I find your periodical very interest- 
ing though I could smack Beverley 
Nichols occasionally. Still, we don’t «!! 
see alike. 
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KENT, ENGLAND E. J. G. JACKSON 


The New Party 


As a subscriber to SATURDAY NIGHT 
(five years paid in advance), I would 
like to put the record straight regard- 
ing the attacks being made against our 
C.C.F. government and the New Party. 

Only those of us who lived here 
under thirty-four years of Liberalism 
which left our province far behind the 
others, know how much we owe io 
Mr. Douglas. Now we have not only 
caught up in roads, power, water and 
sewers to small towns and farms, also 
natural gas to every city, town, etc.. 
but we have led the way in hospitaliza- 
tion and finally shoved the two old 
parties into adopting a national hos- 
pitalization plan which they previously 
said could not be done. 

Most politicians, like editors of mag:- 
zines, are content to go along with the 
herd. It is much easier to be a con- 
formist. But Tommy Douglas is not a 
conformist. What other politician 
would take on the powerful and well 
heeled Medical Association like Dou:- 
las did here in Saskatchewan? Aid 
now he has scored a decisive victo 
for his medical plan. We find both t 
Conservatives and the Liberals tryi’ 
to out-do each other and get their pl 
before the people. But again it w 
Douglas who led the way. 


If one little government like Sask: '- 
chewan can do these things against t' e 
powerful odds we have fighting agairs 
us, you can rest assured with Doug] :s 
leading the New Party the little peor ¢ 
all over Canada can take new hoe 
and no powerful or unfair propagan: a 
can or will blind them to their right °s 
a Canadian citizen. 
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Comment of the Day 





ibal Europe 


‘| © TROUBLE in the Congo is basically 
tr cal. But when Eric Sevareid, CBS's 
si.r news commentator, says that 
A rican nationalism is merely tribalism 
th ough a loud speaker, he shows the 
kind of over-simplification with which 
ali too many commentators have ap- 
proached the same subject. 

independence, whether in the Congo, 
Ghana or the Cameroons, means that 
every negro of education, however 
basic, is in line for a government job. 
No wonder then that every tribal 
leader tries to get the top job. And if 
he can’t be Premier of the whole of 
his newly independent country, he will 
want to split the spoils so that he can 
still be boss in his own section. 

In Canada we surely should under- 
stand this better. Our confederation 
saw to it that the separate sections of 
the country could retain their own per- 
quisites as well as be in line for the 
top federal appointments. If we don’t 
think it odd that Prince Edward Island 
with a total population of 100,000 has 
a Lieutenant Governor (with complete 
stall), a Supreme Court, a full Cabinet 
and complete parliamentary machine 
plus a civil service, why should we 
think it odd that peopie like Gizengha, 
Kasavubu and Tshombe want to retain 
their Own power? 

We must remember, too, that it is 
our own European idea of nationalism 
which is now being worked out in 
A'rica. If the Africans read European 
history a little more closely than we 
d (and they probably do, being so 
nov to it), they will find every justifi- 
con for their continued sectional 
or in looking at troubled Africa, 
th West should remember that it is 
le. than 100 years ago that Germany 
beoame a unified nation, a period of 
tre in which Italy also emerged as 
© . In between the wars the Balkans 
‘2 in just the same turmoil, on the 
e racial, tribal basis, as Africa now 
The petty sectionalism of 19th 
ury West Europe passed, at the be- 
ing of the 20th century, into East 
spe, and since the second World 

has found a congenial home in 
Middle East. There is no wonder 

that it has now debouched into 
tral Africa. 

hat is more, a re-reading of Euro- 
P and Middle Eastern history over 
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the past 100 years will show that cen- 
tralization can only come when every- 
body is good and ready for it. Often 
such readiness has been the end result 
of national exhaustion after bloody 
civil war. 

This may not be a counsel of hope. 
But it is not one of despair either. 
Human nature is remarkably the same 
whether the human be black or white. 
In the end, people living in almost the 
same environment and with something 
of the same tradition will work out a 
modus vivendi for themselves. But no 
outsider, with whatever moral sanction 
from the UN or any other place, can 
really do it for them. We should realise 
this and stop getting our fingers burned. 





London Conference 


PITY THEM, and tolerate; 
Show you are a sport; 
Easy on the Fascist state; 
Bear with Mr. Swart. 


Don’t be hasty; lenient be; 
Thoughts of hatred stifle; 
View Verwoerd with charity— 

Spoil him just a trifle. 


Rash decision could involve 
Serious mistake; 

Ere this conference dissolve, 
Give them all a break. 


Granted they’ve been rough on blacks: 
Who are we to holler? 

And what right have we to wax 
Hot beneath the collar? 


Immigration we espouse 
Fraught with reservation; 
Tack a label on our House: 
“Race Discrimination.” 
VIC 





Storm Warning 


WE HAVE SPENT billions of dollars on 
defence in the past 30 years and at 
least 100 million on civil defence. 
What little we have got for our military 
defence spending everybody in Canada 
now realizes. But how completely dis- 
organized we are for civil defence was 
certainly realized by Montrealers last 
month. A storm which swept into the 
area from the New England States on 
the last Sunday in February dropped 
nearly an inch of freezing rain and 


four inches of snow in about 12 hours. 

The city authorities knew that the 
storm was coming; it came slowly; 
there was no panic, there was no ques- 
tion of fallout and there were no fires. 
But even this storm, with a disruptive 
power that was infinitesimal compared 
with an atomic bomb, left the city com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

@ Mayor Drapeau made a state- 
ment on television asking people to co- 
operate with each other, and urging 
all the welfare agencies to get to work. 
But since there was no electric power 
in many homes, and so no TV or 
radios were working, very few people 
heard him. 

e@ Four police stations were without 
power and therefore could organize 
very little even though they had all their 
men called out. 

@ All Protestant 
closed for two days. 

@ The C.P.R.’s train schedules were 
so completely disrupted that not a 
single CPR car left Montreal from 
Saturday midnight through Sunday 
noon. 

@ Hundreds and _ thousands of 
people were without heat, could not 
cook and were so improvident them- 
selves about light that in West- 
mount a police cruiser went from door 
to door distributing candles. 

The situation in Toronto during 
Hurricane Hazel was even more dis- 
astrous. 

This being so one is entitled to 
enquire of the government just what 
on earth our civil defence money is 
going into? Is there any education of 
the public going on? Is no city in this 
country prepared for even a minor dis- 
aster such as a heavy snow storm? 
Do we have to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on a polar radar warn- 
ing line when there is obviously no 
system to receive that warning? 

There is no doubt about it that the 
kind of conventional bombing raid 
made on London or Berlin or Tokyo in 
the last World War would knock out 
Montreal and Toronto still. What an 
atomic bomb would do only the live- 
liest imagination can envisage. 

The plain facts of the matter are 
that we cannot defend ourselves against 
an enemy who tries to cross Our 
borders, nor against the bombs which, 
some hour or so later, he would drop on 
our cities. Isnt 25 per cent of our total 
federal budget (plus other revenue 


schools were 














British Canada’s 
First Unofficial 


After Cana- 
da was ceded 
to Great Brit- 
ain in 1763, 
little effort 
was made to supply North American 
currency. In 1815, Sir Isaac Coffin, 
holder from Great Britain of the 
freehold of the Magdalen Islands, 
issued his own copper pennies— 
the first unofficial coins circulated 
in British Canada. 





Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender 
of Canada. 


MYGANK 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 





BANK OF 


Mon TREAL 
Canadas First Sank 
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from provincial and municipal taxes) 
a high price to pay for utter-military 
unpreparedness and total civil defence 
incompetence? 


Frontier or Boundary? 


WHAT PRESIDENT KENNEDY means by 
being on the “new frontier” and what 
the rest of the Western alliance thinks 
he means are not necessarily the same 
thing. Speaking at the Cleveland Coun- 
cil on World Affairs recently, Mr. 
Georges Wolf, Washington correspon- 
dent of Agence France-Presse, said if 
Europeans translated it literally it 
meant that Kennedy was setting up a 
new “border”. Now borders, he pointed 
out, have caused such trouble in 
Europe for the last 50 years that the 
French especially can’t get out of their 
minds the sneaking fear that Kennedy’s 
new frontier may be yet another line 
of demarcation, symbolic of an_ in- 
flexibility which can only mar world 
politics, not mend them. 

The reaction of the American 
audience to this suggestion showed that 
they had never thought of it, nor had 
they thought of yet another semantic 
aspect which another panelist men- 
tioned. A Canadian, he suggested that 
the American frontier had always been 
(as in Gunsmoke and Wanted—Dead 
or Alive) a place for violent action, a 
place where things were seen only in 
terms of black and white, never in 
terms of gray. 

This interpretation has 
implications too for Mr. Kennedy 
and his administration. Obviously 
there are some North Americans 
who are frightened that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s energy and youth will want to 
settle everything in the next four years 
with a bang if nothing else will do. 
Yet the unification of Germany is 
maybe not going to come within the 
lifetime of Mr. Kennedy, let alone that 
of his administration. Many of the 
major questions now at issue between 
the West and the communists are likely 
to be solved only by time and endless 
negotiation. 

It behoves Mr. Kennedy and _ his 
administration to make it clear that 
the new frontier for them implies a 
new area of flexible and hopeful ne- 
gotiations, different from the scarred 
battlefields of last year’s summit. It is 
also to be hoped that they will con- 
vince their allies on this new frontier 
that Mr. Kennedy intends to be more 
sensitive to human affairs than Mat 
Dillon or Wyatt Earp or, for that 
matter, than Mr. Eisenhower. 
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Education Spiral 


THE REPORT by the Principal of McGill 
University for the academic year 1959- 


1960 is commendably brief. Excluding 
the statistics it takes up only 20 sm ||| 
pages of an attractive little book >t. 
But it still packs a wallop for anyc.¢ 
interested in the continuing problem of 
providing education of the standard ve 
must have if Canada is to be ‘he 
country it should be. 

The real meat of the report is c n- 
tained in the following comparat ve 
figures: student enrollment in 1639 
was just over 3,000; in 1959 it was 
nearly 8,000. The teaching staff had. in 
this same period, increased from 545 to 
1128, but the salaries of the teachiag 
staff and wages of the maintenance staff 
had increased from 1.3 million dollars 
to 9.1 millions. While this enormous in- 
crease occurred the endowments had 
only increased fourfold, and the per- 
centage return on them, of course, had 
remained steady. 

Dr. Cyril James pointed out that. 
during this period of 20 years, McGill 
has been able te expand at a rate only 
slightly higher than the growth in stu- 
dent population, but in the next “three 
to five years it must face a further ex- 
pansion of between one-third and one 
half if the larger student population 
already envisaged is to have educa- 
tional opportunities as good as_ those 
available today.”” He went on: “Suffice 
it to say that the total cost of the ad- 
ditional buildings requested by the 
Faculties to provide for the number ot 
students who should be admitted to 
McGill during the next five years ex- 
ceeds forty-five million dollars, i.e. more 
than the balance sheet figure of $35. 
380,778 which represents at origina 
cost all of the land, buildings and 
equipment that the University has ac- 
quired in almost a century and a halt.” 

Sufficient, indeed, to say that. And 
it shows how we must, as we have said 
so often, get serious about our educa- 
tion problems before they become too 
big for a solution which is consonant 
with our position in the world. 


South Africa’s Needle 


SOMEONE in the Prime Minister's office 
has recently had The Union of South 
Africa The Development of its Lows 
and Constitution out on loan from ‘he 
Parliamentary Library. If it was ‘Ir. 


Diefenbaker himself, doing his home- i 
work for the imminent Commonweia!th & 


Prime Ministers’ meeting, he must h. ve 
had somewhat of a jolt. For when he 
book talks about South Africa’s const 
tution it states categorically that So ith 
Africa had Canada clearly in mod 
when it rejected a federal constituti 0. 


Federalism, it says, emphasizes “lo2al § 
NeedI ing § 
comment to come across just afte: 4 
Dominion-Provincial tax conference it [ 


jealcusies and differences”. 


Ottawa. 
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unless the engineers and 
workmen who use it know their job 


BRIDGE & TANK men know what they’re doing! Next time you 


have a steel problem, anywhere in Canada —be it bridge or 


oiler, tank or tower, pressure vessel or pipeline, let BRIDGE 
& TANK solve it for you. 
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THE BRIDGE AND TANK TEAM— 


A VERSATILE LINE-UP 


BRIDGE & TANK WESTERN LTD. (Winnipeg, 
Man.)—Bridges, tanks, boilers, struc- 
tural steel. 

HAMILTON BRIDGE DIVISION (Hamilton, 
Ont.)—Bridges, tanks, structural and 
warehouse steel. 

RHEEM CANADA LTD. (Hamilton, Ont.)— 
Metal drums, kegs, transformer cases, 
hot water heaters. 

VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD. 
(Winnipeg, Man.) — Contractors and 
Construction Equipment. 

VULCAN, FORD-SMITH LTD. (Hamilton, 
Ont.)—Aerial tramways, cableways and 
chairlifts. Contractors Equipment. 

THE FORD-SMITH MACHINE CO. LTD. 
(Hamilton, Ont.) —Grinding and sand- 
ing equipment, hydraulic lifts, custom 
machine work. 


Bridge & Tank Western 
in Action 
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Monarch Life Assurance 
Company 








A PRAIRIE BRANCH MANAGER TALKS CROPS “IN THE FIE.9”. 


The Royal Bank manager “gets the picture” 


... because he sees your business from both sides of his desk. This manager is looking at farming from ‘he 


farmer’s point of view, so while he is trained in banking, he is getting to know a good deal about farm1g [9 


as well. He puts the two together in finding how his bank can best fit into his customer’s day-by-day nee |s. F% 
This lively interest and practical approach is typical of Royal Bankers — and appreciated by Royal Ba 1k 4 


Customers everywhere. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
The bank with 1,000 front doors 
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Jewish 


refugees file aboard ship to complete another stage in their journey from detention camps to a true homeland. 





“Exodus” Is Only Half the Story 


Tit JEWS ARE A frightened people. 
Every Jewish person, in whatever part 
oi the world he might be, has been 
atiected to some degree by the tattoo 
marks of Auschwitz, Belsen and the 
other Nazi terror camps. That is why 
a “ionist friend of mine told me re- 
cen'ly that while integrating with the 
people amongst whom you live is all 


\ well, the Jewish people must be 
or cuard all the time. 
id yet, paradoxically, in the 


\' dle East where I met, befriended, 
am was closely associated with hun- 
c of Jewish people who had es- 
! from the death camps of 
‘m, I was astonished to meet a 
of hatred and bitterness by those 
“had been through the agony. They 
h seen life naked, wanted to forget. 
Paps in the turmoil of those out- 
Tous atrocities they had looked for 
istant into the abysmal and twisted 
‘4s of human nature; understood 
P oundly the terrible significance of 
I last words uttered by the greatest 
¢ | Jews: forgive them, for 
t Know not what they do.” 
very interesting manifestation of 
race fear is the success of 
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by Charles de Verteuil 


a popular novel entitled Exodus. The 
film of this book has just been released 
and is doing very well; the theme from 
it is the top popular tune of the day; 
the total sales of the book now amount 
to 4,000,000 copies. 

On the jacket of the hard-cover 
edition there is a picture of the author 
Leon Uris leaning against a_ tank 
decked out in all the accoutrement of 
war. He looked so tough that I was 
almost impelled to reach for my tin 
hat. However, on reading the caption 
I] relaxed; he was “with a patrol in the 
Negev Desert” some ten years after 
the real fight for life had ended. But 
as for hatred and bitterness, it is thickly 
packed into what amounts to a wail 
of agony lasting more than six hun- 
dred pages. 

The prelims of this novel say “Most 
of the events in Exodus are a matter 
of history and public record. Many of 
the scenes were created around his- 
torical incidents for the purposes of 
fiction. 

“There may be persons alive who 
took part in events similar to those 
described in this book. It is possible 
therefore that some of them may 


be mistaken for characters in this 
book . 

That is why, no doubt, I found my- 
self easiiy identifiable as one of the 
many nefarious’ British characters 
stampeding through this book, for, in 
my own small way, I was a part of 
that fragment of history as a British 
officer on the General Staff based in 
the Middle East during those momen- 
tous years when the Palestine Mandate 
ended and Israel was born. It is quite 
clear that Uris had no personal ex- 
perience of these events whatsoever, but 
travelled in Israel years later when all 
was relatively peaceful. 

The ironical part of the whole per- 
formance, therefore, is that this book 
which purports to espouse the Jewish 
cause does it in the end a great deal 
of harm. By attributing such inhu- 
manity and cruelty to the British, the 
author compels those in true posses- 
sion of the facts (like myself) to put 
the record straight. This will tend to 
discredit the whole cause and invalidate 
some of the constructive and positive 
features in it. One doesn’t want to be 
too critical of an author who, after all, 
has written a piece of fiction which has 
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British officer assists civilians injured in bombing of Jerusalem army club. 


sold well and made money. Further- 
more, one is not estimating the worth 
of a serious contribution to literature. 
One could quickly and accurately dis- 
miss the book as a lurid Jewish Wild 
Western. But since millions without the 
knowledge to test the truth have read 
these distortions, half-truths, and tor- 
turing of facts as reliable history, one 
must make the effort. Besides, I per- 
sonally object to being identified as a 
crazed and rapacious British officer 
running wild among innocent and help- 
less Jews in the Middle East. 

Very simply, the main argument 
upon which Uris hangs his wholesale 
and biased attacks on the British is 
this: Palestine has always been the 
rightful home for the Jews; the British 
promised that it would be again; and 
then, in a time of dire need, not only 
did they fail to keep their promise but 
turned back persecuted thousands from 
their rightful homeland. 

Now this British promise hinges on 
the author’s dishonest interpretation of 
the Balfour Declaration. On page 257 
Uris quotes the first part of this 
Declaration. Here it is: 

His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a National home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object. 

Uris then comments — “Thus was 
born the Balfour Declaration, the 
Magna Charta of the Jewish people!” 
But he very conveniently leaves out the 
next vital paragraph in which the 
British specifically promise a!so to pro- 
tect the interests of the Arabs. Here is 
a flagrant piece of typical fact-twisting. 
The Arabs could just as easily say — 
“Here is the Magna Charta of the 
Arab people!” 

It would take too long here to re- 
view in detail the intricate political 
factors involved in the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Suffice it to say that the Palestine 
Mandate was a proper and legally con- 
Stituted one. 

It is no good throwing up the prom- 
ise to the Jews contained in the Balfour 
Declaration without the paragraph pro- 
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tecting the Arabs. It is useless telling 
an Arab mother who has been thrown 
out of her home and the land which 
has been in their family for centuries, 
that she and her children are being 
thrown out to make way for other 
persecuted people who have also been 
rendered homeless. 

What is more, there is absolutely no 
geographical, economic, or historical 
reason why the Jews should lay claim 
to Arab land. There would be far 
more logic and validity if a group of 
Canadian Indians insisted they take 
over the homes and land of the resi- 
dents of Etobicoke or Red Deer. 

Again, the book mentions the sinking 
of the Patria, a refugee transport, but 
there is no mention of the fact that 
the Zionists themselves sunk this ship 
in order to create propaganda for the 
‘cause’, drowning some 250 completely 
innocent Jewish women and children. 
At first, rather typically, the British 
got the blame for this, and not till 
several years later did the Zionists 
admit to scuttling this ship, the only 
one deliberately sunk during the whole 
operation. Now these ‘martyrs’ are 
mourned Once a year in Israel. 

It is curious to record that the only 
Britisher (in a book teeming with 
British characters) who has a semb- 
lance of decency is the Brigadier of 
Cyprus. District called Sutherland. 
Astonishing? Oh, no, because the 
author provides this character with a 
Jewish mother. I knew the real Briga- 
dier well and the imaginary portrait 
of this officer is ludicrous. 

Many Canadians must have heard 
of, or even seen and listened to, a Mr. 
Menachem Begin who is now touring 
North America and giving talks on 
Exodus, He is advertised as the heroic 
leader of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, the 
original of the superman in Exodus. 
He spoke quite recently at the Eaton 
Auditorium in Toronto. The Irgun, of 
which Begin was the undisputed leader, 
together with the Stern Gang run by a 
man named Nathan Yellin, did more 
than any other single group to retard 
the peaceful transition of Palestine into 
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Israel, created untold bitterness _nd 
anti-Semitism where it would other‘: ise 
have not existed. 

The activities of the Irgun inclu ‘ed 
the leaving of trucks loaded with ex. 
plosives that blew up and killed in- 
discriminately; blowing up the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem with the ‘555 
of innocent Jewish, Arab, and Briiish 
lives; placing a time bomb in the Bri ish 
Colonial Office; slaughtering innocent 
and unarmed Arab women and children 
at Deir Yassin. The tales of Irgun | '!I- 
ings resulted in the stampede of thou- 
sands of Arabs with serious econornic 
and political consequences. 

All these emotional excesses are no 
doubt psychologically explicable, as the 
reactions (as I have said) of frightened 
people. But it does not condone them, 
for there is surely no defence at al! to 
the Irgun’s premeditated garrotting and 
hanging of two young British sergeants 


at Nathanya. Their crime? Being 
British. | 
It was incidents like this which 


prompted Professor Toynbee to say 
what he did when questioned recently 
in Montreal. He made it clear that, in 
his opinion, the Jews during the Pales- 
tine campaign were coldly and un- 
mercifully cruel. I agree with him. 
But I want to stress with the utmost 
force that some of the most sincere 
and deep regrets and horror at these 
atrocities were expressed by the re- 
sponsible Jews themselves — make no 
mistake about that — just as thousands 
of decent Germans abhorred the mon- 
strous killings of the Nazis in the name 
of the German people. 

We now arrive at an_ interesting 
parallel. Eichmann was captured quite 
illegally and whisked out of the Argen- 
tine to stand trial in Israel; a daring 
exploit amply justified by the laws of 
retributive justice. He will be tried for 
the enormous crime of calculated geno- 
cide. But murder is murder. The worst 
suffered by any one person is the 
world’s worst suffering. And so where 
does one stop in meting out ‘justice’? 

I would like to know the essential 
legal and moral differences between 
the capture of Eichmann and the k:d- 
napping, say, of Mr. Menachem Bein 
by the parents of the two young mtI- 
dered sergeants, following a_ k:n- 
garoo court trial. It is interesting to 
ponder whether the Canadian Gove n- 
ment would have issued Mr. Begir 4 
visa if the mothers of these two young 
men had been Canadian. I am mak:ag 
no moral judgments and casting 10 
aspersions but if we are to be consist nt 
we must forgive and forget everyo:e. 
Forgive Eichmann! An act like that on 
the part of the Jewish people would be 
one of the most stupendous and :\g- 
nificant deeds in the history of «te 
world. The enormous and deliberat ly 
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smuggles the 

illegally another Exodus in fact. 
The reason for this attitude on the 


p! ined publicity to be given to the 
F—. .mann trial will leave the world in 
ne doubt about his outrageous crimes 
nst the Jewish people. In the face 
of ‘hem, forgiveness would mark the 
Je s as the most civilized people in 
his:ory. 

ut what did Mr. Begin say about 
Exodus? Even he could not swallow it: 
he calls it exaggerated, inaccurate, says 
there are no supermen in Israel and 
picks Out the attack on Acre as unhis- 
torical. 

‘ehiel Aronowicz, reported to be 
the captain of the real refugee ship 
named Exodus, has said _ recently: 
“Israelis were pretty disappointed in 
the book, to put it lightly. The types 
that are described in it never existed 
in Israel. The novel is neither history 
nor literature.” To this Leon Uris 
makes this incredible retort: “You may 
quote me as saying ‘Captain who?’ and 
that’s all I have to say. I’m not going 
to pick on a light-weight. Just look at 
my sales figures.” No doubt the bold 
researcher of the Negev Desert patrol 





must consider the late captain of the 
real blockade-running Exodus a light- 
weight. And we must agree that the 
sales of Exodus have been enormous, 
raising it into the same class as such 
profound historical works as Forever 
Amber. 

Isn't it rather significant that Uris 
with all his notes about public records 
and history never once mentions the 
notorious and extremely well known 
Irgun and Stern gangs? Instead he 
writes of a purely fictitious organisation 
and calls it the Maccabees. I don’t 
think the reason far to seek. 

Does anyone really believe that a 
shipload of Jewish children’ were 
smuggled out of the Cyprus Detention 
Camps as described in the beginning 
of the book under the direction of a 
Jewish superman and then contained 
in a ship in Kyrenia harbor? Mean- 
while we read that British torpedo 
boats roared across the sea to block 
the entrance while 500 soldiers dis- 
gorged on the docks with loaded arms, 
and comic opera messages burned to 






and from the Foreign Office in London 
and the Cyprus authorities. This is 
melodramatic humbug of the worst 
sort. 

Many times I have pointed out to 
people that with a little thought it 
must surely be obvious that escaped 
Jews did not roam the island of Cyprus 
in British uniform, did not create their 
own military units, did not hoodwink 
stupid British supply depots into issuing 
transport. How could they do such 
things in a tightly controlled military 
area where every truck was regarded 
as worth its weight in gold, where 
officers queued for the privilege of us- 
ing a jeep and where every soldier was 
part of a rigid establishment subject to 
frequent inspection at all levels? 

Uris snould have watched Jews on 
their way to the trucks going to the 
ship taking them to Palestine, leaving 
the long queues to shake a British 
officer’s hand, or wave farewell to a 
British soldier, before describing these 
men so unfairly as stupid, brutal, or 
half mad. I might add that the great 
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Another Exodus in Morocco 


Morocco Is A PLACE where Jews are 
having to move once more with the 
circumspection which they had to use 
twenty years ago in Hitler's Europe. 
And in the treatment of them in Casa- 
blanca there are disturbing parallels 
with the Germany of the thirties. The 
result is that the Jews are scrambling 
to get out of the country. But they 
cannot easily get passports. Hence it is 
secret underground route’ which 
successful ones out 





part of the Moroccan government is 
not far to seek. Morocco has the 
largest number of Jews of any Medi- 
lterranean 
itself, 


country other than Israel 
and it needs all of them. If 
the Jews were to leave, the economy 
of the country would crumble. for they 
represent the educated and _ literate 
elite of the country. Though they hold 
none of the top government jobs, they 
form the bulk of the broad base. They 
are accountants, clerks, typists and so 
on, 

To Moslem Morocco this is a bitter 
pill, and as more Moslems are edu- 
cated the Jews are squeezed out both 
from the civil service and from the 
ranks of the artisans and small mer- 
chants. 

As Morocco strengthens its ties with 
President Nasser and the Arab League, 
anti-Israel feelings become anti-Jewish 
ones. 

During President Nasser’s visit to 
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Casablanca in January, — incidents 
against Jews became commonplace in 
a city of 800,000 Moslems and 80.000 
Jews. 

Jewish school children were seized 
off the street and beaten by over- 
zealous police for wearing blue skull 
caps and clothing — the 
Israel. 

Other Jews were arrested and mis- 
treated for wearing black neckties and 
skull caps — mourning Nasser’s visit 
and wishing him death, police said. 

The discrimination is hard to pin 
down. Laws apply to everyone, but 
often — too often are only prac- 
ticed against Jews. 

If a Jew is given a passport, often 
his wife isn’t. She remains in Morocco 
as a sort of “hostage” to ensure his 
return. Morocco wants no emigration 
to Israel, in deference to Nasser and 
the Arab League. 

Import-export licenses and business 
permits are easy to get — if you are 
an Arab. If you are a Jew you face 
endless forms, miles of red-tape and 
endless frustration. 

Jewish girls are occasionally “kid- 
napped” to become wives or concu- 
bines of rich Moslems. The girls are 
usually from 13 to 17 years old. 

They are “converted” to the Moslem 
faith and never seen again by parents 
or friends. 

Complaints get nowhere. Authorities 
become incensed at the suggestion that 
a Moslem would force a girl to con- 


color of 





vert — 
gets a beating for his heresy. 


years — but 
more disrepute these days, the prac- 
tice is 
widespread. 


Jews 
Gibraltar. A refugee camp has been 
set up there to handle the 300 Jews 
who escape from Morocco each month. 


doesn't 
are drifting. They claim Zionists are 
spreading propaganda and trying to 
undermine the state. 


and often the complainant 


This kidnapping has gone on for 
since Jews are in even 
becoming more blatant and 


The proof of what is happening to 
in Morocco can be seen in 


British and Spanish authorities turn 


a blind and compassionate eye on the 
unfortunate Jews. 
into 
documents — an 
the normally strict and fussy British. 
The 


medically treated. 


They are allowed 
without passports or 
unusual action by 


Gibraltar 


refugees are fed, clothed and 


Every Jewish ship bound for Israel 


stops at Gibraltar for a load of refu- 
gees. None of the Moroccan Jews will 
tell how ne escaped — but all pour 
venom on Morocco and what is hap- 
pening there. 


Probably the Moroccan government 
fully realize the way things 


This may be partially so. But the 


Jews have ample cause for fear. They 
see in Morocco symptoms of what has 
happened elsewhere, and all too often, 
to them through the centuries. 


— Peter Worthington 
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majority of these British soldiers with 
whom I served would if they had been 
within reach, protected these homeless 
and persecuted people from the hard- 
ships they endured with as much or 
perhaps more vigor than the author 
ot Exodus and his stable of imaginary 
supermen. 

There is an appalling ignorance 
about these Cyprus camps. I have met 
reasonable people so misinformed that 
they have thought these British camps 
were in sOMe ways minor editions of 
the notorious Nazi ones. I have met 
others who were furious and wanted 
the record put straight. 

These Camps were under the direct 
control of the British army and it was 
made quite clear to all refugees on 
their arrival that their enforced stay 
was of a temporary nature and that 
they would all in due course be on the 
way to Palestine, either on the monthly 
quota or when the Mandate ended. 
No soldiers were allowed inside these 
camps. Welfare work was carried on 
by the American Joint Distribution 
Committee, an American-Jewish  or- 
ganisation operating in many countries. 

Here are some figures: 


e A total of 53,224 Jews passed 
through these camps. 

@ The maximum held at any one 
time was 31,000. 

e@ The total of recorded births in 
these camps was 1,933. 


@ The total of deaths in these 
camps was: Adults 48; infants 
78. 

@ The camps were opened in 


August, 1946 and finally cleared 
in February, 1949. 

@ Health was excellent and rations 
always plentiful. 


When the camps were cleared great 
quantities of food of all descriptions 
were found unconsumed and wasted, 
again revealing the utter nonsense of 
Uris malicious book. It was well 
known to all of us that escapes were 
being made if only by the numbers 
found outside. These inmates were 
merely put back. 


















There were two main camp sites, 
one at Caraolos near Famagusta, and 
one in the Xylotymbou forest district 
near Larnaca. The camps were sur- 
rounded by two 12-foot-high wire 
fences containing a catwalk. Watch 
towers and guard rooms stood at inter- 
vals round the perimeter. No soldiers 
of the guard battalions were allowed 
inside and the internal economy of 
these camps was entirely the inmates’ 
affair. 

It can be easily argued that these 
British camps did a valuable job for 
the hard pressed Jewish Agency in 
Palestine attempting to rehabilitate 
thousands of incoming homeless refu- 
gees, by acting as huge transit organisa- 
tions where food and shelter were pro- 
vided by the British who only sent 
manageable numbers to Palestine once 
a month. 

If what I have written here provokes 
vituperation and recrimination it is cer- 
tainly not my purpose. There are not 
many, I think, who have been so closely 
involved with thousands of Jewish 
people and watched their reactions 
under the stress of gratuitous and ap- 
palling events as I have, and I have 
too many friends among them and 
among the Arabs both here and in 
the Middle East to want to cause them 
any discomfort. And I am sure they 
will be the first to realise that there 
comes a time when some retort should 
be made to a deluge of absurdities 
masquerading as history such as Exodus 
and misleading millions without any 
knowledge of the facts. Being human 
I don’t like being identified and de- 
scribed as a stupid and callous British 
officer, either. 

If Leon Uris must try and justify the 
State of Israel through a long drawn- 
out wail of agony, why doesn’t he give 
more space to the atrocities committed 
by the Nazis instead of exciting emo- 
tions by writing reams of easily dis- 
proved humbug about the British? 

After reading Exodus one feels that 
Israel is not a positive and permanent 
force and the result of a reasoned con- 
viction but the reaction to 


disaster; 


possible to 


not really the fulfilment of an ancict 
dream, but a nation fashioned out >f 
a grievance. A great part of the wo d 
was always ready to criticize but . d 
nothing practical to help remedy a 
situation created for Britain by ie 
political implications and hardships 4- 
volved. Britain had to keep the balar +e 
between existing agreements with ‘1¢ 
Arab world, had to resist strong c 1- 
flicting Arab and Zionist pressure, aod 
at the same time to help clear up jor 
the rest of the world the moral dt 
they owed the persecuted and hon e- 
less pouring out of Europe. In the fii al 
analysis, Israel was created by 1 
Nazis, the Jews, and the British 
their very different and highly diver- 
gent ways. The agony of the time made 
a solution imperative and the practi- 
cal applications of organisation and 
geography had to drive through a net- 
work of complications, often producing 
suffering, but for Arabs as well as Jews. 


At 3.15 during the afternoon of 
February 9th, 1949, I watched the last 
Jewish Illegal Immigrant walk up the 
gangway of the renamed Pan Crescent 
— the Atzmaut. As the Atzmaut 
steamed slowly out of the tiny har- 
bour of Famagusta a great cheer rose 
up from the ship and wave upon wave 
of hilarious shouts rang across the 
water. An answering cheer resounded 
from the docks. Soldiers waved and 
swung their hats with relief. Such relief 
disproves the biggest illusion created 
in Exodus: that the British wanted to 
hang on to Palestine at all costs. How 
glad we were to get out at last. 

Leaning pressed against the deck- 
rail of that ship, vanishing slowly from 
my sight, a tall good-looking girl 
watched the receding shoreline. That 
girl, Marta Szafran, has become the 
principal character in the book I have 
just finished writing. She was not Eng- 
lish or Arabic, but a Jewish girl from 
Poland. And as I stared at the white 
oval of her face disappearing across 
the Mediterranean towards Israel. 
knew I had met someone who, throu 
the degradation and bestiality thrus 
upon her by the Nazis and the twisti 
fortunes of her life, had risen abo 
the filth with an unassailable digni’\ 
compassion, and a spirit no-one cou « 
touch or destroy or take away. To 1 
that girl, and there were many like h 
who had tasted the agony, rose abo 
the confines of petty nationalism, w 
never merely Jewish or Arabic or En :- 
lish, but gloriously human. I sometim 
wonder if she is still trying to fors 
and what she thinks of Exodus. Wh 
is more, how will she feel during t 
Eichman trial? On her left arm, jt 
above the wrist, she, too, carries t 
tell-tale, well-known tattoo mark 
Auschwitz. 
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Ebullient new President Kennedy chats in office with Tunisian Ambassador Mongi Slim and G. Mennen Williams. 


On Understanding Mr. Kennedy 


[HE OUTSTANDING characteristic of the 
new American President is his iciness 
not the chill of unconcern, but the 
cool capacity to stand outside himself 
ind observe his own central perform- 
ince in the great drama of the 1960's. 
(his power of disciplined detachment 
as best typified in his reply to a re- 
porter who asked him just before the 
jauguration if he were excited. 
Excited?” replied the President-elect. 
No. . . interested.” 
No one who has seen the campaign 
bates or the televised press confer- 
ices can feel that the President lacks 
notion. But equally it is clear that 
-re is one Harvard graduate who has 
ught and acquired discipline. Mr. 
ennedy’s background of reading is 
obably greater than that of any other 
esident in the twentieth century with 
> exception of Woodrow Wilson. But 
is not an intellectual; he is not the 
‘fessor in politics. He has read not 
th the purpose of becoming generally 
ltivated but, increasingly, with the 
rpose of understanding the practice 
her than the nature of American 
litics. With the help of such in- 
med scholars as Arthur M. Schle- 
ger Jr. and John Kenneth Galbraith 
has arrived at some very definite 
nclusions. It is this process that now 
ables him to look upon his job both 
an art and a science, but above all 
look upon it as a problem in dy- 
mics. 
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by Kenneth McNaught 


Recognition of his conclusions about 
American politics does not provide any- 
one with a basis for predicting specific 
future policies. It does, however, ex- 
plain his method and some of the 
policies he is at present endeavoring 
to implement. The President has now 
taken a sufficient number of adminis- 
trative and policy steps to make it clear 
beyond doubt that Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal is the basis of his 
political analysis and that he himself 
is consciously attempting the role of 
FDR. It is the Kennedy-Schlesinger in- 
terpretation of the New Deal that ex- 
plained the election campaign and that 
now explains much of actual Presiden- 
tial policy. 

This view sees the New Deal as the 
most exciting and fruitful period of 
post-Civil War political history for a 
number of reasons. It maintains that 
the New Deal was not an ideology but 
rather the embodiment of the Ameri- 
can liberal tradition. It could em- 
brace the “socialist” Tennessee Valley 
Authority but also welcome one major 
result of TVA — _ the _ stimula- 
tion of a whole new range of private 
enterprise. It could suspend the anti- 
trust laws and then reinvoke them. It 
could try for an economy of plenty by 
killing porkers and ploughing under 
crops. And it could “save capitalism” 
by giving security to the labor unions 
and taking government into business 
and into welfare on a_ scale never 


before known. 

For at the core of the New Deal 
was “the old American assumption 
that action is its own reward.” It was 
a reaffirmation of the belief that mas- 
tery could replace drift in human 
affairs; that the people through their 
government could act. When FDR 
talked of the need for “bold, persistent 
experimentation” he meant that he 
would open the door to any and every 
plan for immediate action — even if 
this meant apparent (and sometimes 
continuing) irrationality. It is also 
clear, in this view of the New Deal, 
that the President was the New Deal 
not in the sense of using dictatorial 
power over Cabinet, brains trust and 
Congress (because he put up with 
plenty of opposition from all of them), 
but because he made the White House 
the centre of action. While it is quite 
possible to disagree with some aspects 
of this interpretation of the New Deal 
it is impossible to ignore the definitive 
influence exerted by it upon Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

The key to the President’s method 
is his insistence that the President is 
the centre of American government. 
This includes a frank use of executive 
patronage and a fresh approach to the 
problem of liaison. He is intent upon 
building a team of which he will be 
(to use FDR’s term) the quarterback. 
But it is a team in which high reliance 
is placed upon individual contributions 
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and innovations. Thus, he uses the con- 
servative talents of Vice-President 
Johnson, consults constantly with him, 
assigns him a foreign mission, gives 
him a new office closer to the White 
House and makes of the Vice-Presi- 
dent what Mr. Nixon claimed to be 
but never was. 

The President recognizes, perhaps 
uniquely, that the congressional system 
does not permit the functioning of a 
Cabinet in the parliamentary sense of 
that word. Since the President alone, 
rather than his ministers, must be 
politically responsible for policy he has 
ended the myth that Cabinet meetings 
are places for policy debate. As one 
of Kennedy's aides put it: “Why should 
a Cabinet officer's valuable time be 
taken up listening to proposals which 


have no remote connection with his 
office?” Under Kennedy the Cabinet 
meets much less regularly and then 


only to discuss matters common to all 
departments — such as how to mesh 
anti-recession programs. But the 
“quarterback” is no longer unavailable 
to his team members. He encourages 
almost constant consultation and holds 
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Dean Rusk conferring with Llewellyn Thompson, U.S. Ambassador to Russia. 







each Cabinet member responsible for 
the invigoration of his department. 

Centralization rather than vague co- 
ordination is apparently the goal, par- 
ticularly in foreign policy. In mid- 
February the President abolished the 
Operations Co-ordinating Board set up 
by Eisenhower in 1957. Mr. Kennedy 
announced that instead of using the 
Board as an instrument of ensuring 
action at the President’s direction, he 
would maintain direct communication 
with the responsible agencies so that 
everyone “will know what I have de- 
cided.” A good deal of the Board’s 
work will be assumed by the State De- 
partment, which underlines the Presi- 
dent’s intention of “strengthening the 
responsibility of government depart- 
ments and maintaining close White 
House liaison with them.” 

Again, on the principle that success- 
ful New Deal politics include the ap- 
pearance of constant action, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s telephones, messengers and in- 
terviewers are kept extremely busy and 
the President himself appears un- 


announced at such occasions as depart- 
mental staff meetings. No Democrat in 





Adlai Stevenson’s appointment as U.N. representative was applauded by many. 
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the Congress or in the government de 
partments is any longer surprised t 
hear (or read) from the President 
request for support of a policy or fo 
an opinion or report. And yet, despit« 
the comparisons already being mac: 
between Kennedy and the ubiquitou 
and vocal Teddy Roosevelt, the sur 
prising report comes from his aides: 
far from realizing the fear that the 
President might find the load too great 
he seems to have plenty of time fo: 
reflection and calm consideration oi 
policy. 

The turbulent wind of “revitaliza 
tion” that is blowing through Washing- 
ton is at least partly accounted for by 
one important difference between the 
Roosevelt of the 100 Days and the 
Kennedy of the Affluent Society. FDR 
did not have to tell anyone that there 
was a crisis at hand; rather, he had to 
calm people by telling them that “the 
only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” Mr. Kennedy is faced with a 
much more subtle kind of crisis and 
one which needs defining. His cam- 
paign was one sustained effort to do 
just this and his campaign hasn't 
stopped. Whether he can successfully 
recreate the FDR role will depend on 
his success in this continuing effort of 
definition. So far there are impressive 
indications on both sides of this specu- 
lation. 

More than any other President, Mr. 
Kennedy obviously lacks a great man- 
date and even in the Democratic legis- 
lative majorities there are heavy over- 
tones of conservatism. Thus, despite 
his appearance of volatile action, he 
has in fact been moving with extreme 
circumspection. His appointments have 
been very cautious indeed. Mr. Rusk, 
the technician, was given priority over 
Mr. Bowles, the liberal, in the State 
Department. Mr. Stevenson as Secre- 
tary of State might well have over- 
balanced even Mr. Kennedy at the 
centre of government and he was there- 
fore given the UN post with the con- 
solation prize of a seat in a Cabinet 
which has been sharply downgraded. 

And to balance the names of such 
liberals as Mennen Williams, Chester 
Bowles and Orville Freeman one finds 
in important posts men like Harriman, 
Acheson and Earl Smith. Again, while 
Stewart Udall as Secretary of the In- 
terior says public power will be viewed 
as a “necessary good” rather than a 
“necessary evil”, the President has 
gone far out of his way to court 
business support. The outstanding illus- 
tration of this was on February 13 
when Mr. Kennedy, Vice-President 
Johnson and four other members of 
the Cabinet addressed the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. All ap- 
pealed for open-minded support from 
the industrialists and the President gave 
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arguments to show that “far from 
being natural enemies, Government 
and business are necessary allies.” 

All of this is consonant with FDR’s 
‘eats of political balancing but there 
s a further difference. Roosevelt was 
ible to get through four full years 
yefore he ran into serious opposition 
n Congress and even then the fight 
over Court Reform came immediately 
ifter FDR had won the greatest elec- 
toral majority in American history. 
There are plenty of signs that Presi- 
dent Kennedy will have to cajole or 
fight a stubborn Congress from the 
outset. And Congressional lethargy is 
being dictated by the most impressive 
political alliance in Washington at the 
moment; one which dates from the end 
of Reconstruction in 1877. It is the 
alliance between northern Republicans 
and southern Bourbon Democrats. 

This alliance is very impressed by 
the refusal of any clear majority to 
admit the existence of a crisis. It is, 
as a result, allowing Congress to move 


In foreign policy he must call for a 
spirit of economic sacrifice (missile 
and aid programs), while in domes- 
tic policy his New Frontier calls for 
heavy spending and increased consump- 
tion. He is trapped, as one commen- 
tator puts it, “between the cold war 
and the slack economy.” 

Furthermore, his shaky support in 
Congress induces him to try for a 
“national look” in foreign policy — a 
change in technique rather than a sub- 
stantive change. And here again his 
own predilections dictate a basic con- 
tinuity. He is reported as favoring 
Teddy Roosevelt's advice to “speak 
softly and carry a big stick.” Thus he 
offered an important reiteration of the 
Monroe Doctrine when he declared 
that the United States could never per- 
mit in the Americas the growth of an 
alien ideology, and his attitude to Cuba 
remains very tough. While he is cap- 
able of such distinguished appoint- 
ments as that of George Kennan, the 
most sensitive American career diplo- 









behavior of Mr. Stevenson at the UN. 
In India, where Professor Galbraith 
can indulge his scholarly and diplo- 
matic inclinations simultaneously as he 
observes five-year-planning at close 
quarters, American stock went up when 
the President went out of his way to 
identify himself with Prime Minister 
Nehru during the first Congo explo- 
sion. 

But in other areas there are balanc- 
ing doubts about the “New Look” in 
American diplomacy. Mr. Livingstone 
Merchant’s re-appointment to Ottawa 
was received with airy acclamation by 
much of the Canadian press which 
seemed to overlook some of the re- 
partee in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee when the Committee was 
quizzing Mr. Merchant prior to recom- 
mending confirmation of his appoint- 
ment. The new ambassador couldn't 
have been more definite in his belief 
that Canada cannot pursue an_ inde- 
pendent foreign policy and he specific- 
ally commended Mr. Harkness for his 





Jacqueline Kennedy, Eisenhower, listen intently as Kennedy addresses the nation in inaugural speech as President. 


ponderously, if at all. It is listening to 
pressure group lobbies more than to 
he President’s exhortations to action. 
Opposition has formed rapidly to the 
President’s medical care program, es- 
secially from Democrats on the Ways 
ind Means Committee, and this is the 
‘ase also with his program for financ- 
ng unemployment benefits and with 
ome aspects of his education program. 
Probably the chief reason for Mr. 
\ennedy’s resort to televised press con- 
erences is his absolute need to create 
| sense of crisis which alone will impel 
oters to bring pressure to bear upon 
heir Congressmen. And this again 
inderlines the precarious position oc- 
upied by the new administration. 
The President’s problems are not 
-ssened by the ever-growing intimacy 
etween foreign and domestic policies. 
Vhile FDR could and did virtually 
znore that relationship during his first 
‘rm, Kennedy sees the present crisis, 
uite naturally, as demanding closely 
elated domestic and foreign policies. 
sut this has involved him in a dilemma 
vhich in part accounts for his caution. 
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mat, to the most sensitive communist 
listening post in Jugoslavia, he origin- 
ally named Earl Smith to the American 
embassy in Switzerland. Even the 
Senate saw objections to this degree 
of continuity, for Smith (who is the 
President’s Republican neighbor at 
Palm Beach) was American ambassa- 
dor to Cuba from 1957 to 1959 and an 
outstanding supporter of General Ful- 
gencio Batista. The Swiss Cabinet un- 
derstandably opposed the appointment, 
too, as embarrassing to their responsi- 
bility for American interests in Cuba 
during the break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Cuba and the United 
States. It was Smith himself who finally 
decided not to go. 

In some areas of foreign relations 
the Kennedy dispensation appears to 
take a more realistic view of “neu- 
tralism” than did its floundering pre- 
decessor. In Laos, losses are being cut 
and a challenge issued to the Russians 
to support non-intervention. In the 
Congo the same policy prevails and 
the administration has been strength- 
ened considerably by the impeccable 


attack on Canadian “neutralism”. 
Again, the President is under heavy 
pressure to go slow in any reconsidera- 
tion of United States relations with 
SEATO. The New York Times, which 
has been extraordinarily kind to the 
Democratic President, comments thus 
upon Mr. Rusk’s scheduled attendance 
at the Bangkok SEATO Council meet- 
ing later this month: “If Laos were 
lost, Communist pressure on Thailand 
would be enormously increased and 
the whole Western position in South- 
east Asia would be gravely endangered 
; Tough action by the United 
States may be necessary and advisable 
to save not only Laos but SEATO.” 
This is not the voice of disengage- 
ment nor is it a voice that Mr. Rusk 
is likely to discount easily. President 
Kennedy, despite his cool appraisals 
and willingness to work with skill and 
intelligence to re-establish a fourth 
“New” to the New Freedom, New Na- 
tionalism and New Deal has a long up- 
hill struggle ahead. “Ideally”, as Russell 
Baker put it, “he could do with a sharp 
rise in the national popularity polls.” 
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The New Broom and the Old Dust 


Up TO THE CRIsIs in the United Na- 
tions caused by the death of the un- 
happy and inadequate Patrice La- 
mumba, President Kennedy had been 
enjoying a kind of political honeymoon 
almost unique in American politics. 
Though the electorate were evenly 
divided between which of the two 
men in their middle forties they 
wanted. they were apparently des- 
perately anxious that the winner should 
succeed and bring something fresh and 
creative into a political scene dominated 
for too long by elderly men. 

This craving for a new spirit to deal 
with a new world showed itself in the 
warmth and enthusiasm with which 
the press and radio (predominantly 
hostile politically) received the new 
man’s Inaugural and State of the 
Nation speeches. Both these utterances 
were given high praise and, indeed. 
their pleasantly old-fashioned use of 
traditional platform rhetoric made an 
agreeable contrast with Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s flat Rotarian brand of spoken 
business English. 

It is, however, worth pointing out 
that both the addresses in question 
were pastiches of the sort of rallying 
calls which Mr. Churchill was address- 
ing to the English people in the darkest 
days of the war. In the circumstances 
ot 1940 the style was appropriate: 
things were very desperate and the 
crisis had to be met. This. however, is 
peace. The haul ahead is a long one, 
and the prospect of four years at such 
a level of exhortation is daunting. What 
will be left to say when the going gets 
really tough? And who will be listen- 
ing when the trumpet has been sounded 
for the umpteenth time? 

This is, however, by the way. The 
interesting and significant thing which 
emerged from both speeches was Mr. 
Kennedy's apparent belief that he had 
been elected to some larger office than 
that of the Presidency of the United 
States, one which does not as yet exist 
but which might, if it did, be called 
Lord Protector of the Hemisphere. 
The President is under the impression, 
it appears, that it is part of his function 
to prevent any “alien philosophy” from 
establishing itself in the Americas, and 
also that it is within his field of 
authority to determine what foreign 
alliances the sovereign states in the 
hemisphere shall make. Cuba was the 
occasion for advancing these large 
claims, but they were none-the-less 
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made in general terms. 

It may be said that the substance of 
this idea has existed for a long time 
in the shape of the Monroe doctrine. 
But that was a matter of announcing 
that the United States would consider 
any European aggression against any 
American state as an act of war 
against itself: the Monroe doctrine does 
not announce an interest in the inter- 
nal affairs of other states or in their 
foreign policies. It offers an uncon- 
ditional guarantee of their sovereignty 
and independence. The Kennedy 


policy, as stated, is a denial of both. 
If he meant what he said, he claims, 
as President of the United States, the 
role of suzerain of the Americas. He 
did not claim to be the leader of an 





Lumumba: His death created crisis. 


alliance of consenting partners with an 
agreed community of interest, but de- 
clared simply that the interest of the 
United States was paramount. “We in- 
tend” he said at one point, “to be 
masters in our hemisphere”. 

It will be seen from this that a 
superficial realism is leading to a fur- 
ther deterioration in the essentials of 
United States foreign policy. If there 
is any real reason for choosing the side 
of the United States in the power 
struggle, and for undertaking the very 
great risks of a positive alignment, it is 
that America is more likely than Rus- 
sia to honor the integrity of its allies 
and to respect their right to make their 
own future in their own way. The 
Kennedy line does a lot to narrow the 





gap in status between a near neigh} 
of Russia and a neighbor of the Uni 
States; the one is free to choose 4 
future it likes within communism, 
other free to develop along lines 
ceptable to the United States. 

The neutralist argument that th: 
is little to choose between the one s 
and the other when it comes to it c 
only be strengthened by Mr. Kenned) 5 
old fashioned revival of the idea of 
spheres of influence dominated hy 
great powers. In fact war is now so 
destructive that no power can offer any 
protection worth having to an ally, 
and it is only in exchange for effective 
protection that states will make sur- 
renders of sovereignty of the kind 
which Mr. Kennedy assumes. In the 
new world order, in which the use of 
power is national suicide, the only kind 
of sphere of influence which can be 
maintained is one of mutual advantage: 
commitment has to be manifestly 
worthwhile. In defining his conception 
of the role of the United States in the 
Americas the President nailed the old 
flag to the old mast, and spoke as if 
military power were still a reality. 

The touchstones are Cuba and 
China. Cuba is a minute country with 
poverty as its principal problem. The 
United States, as the world’s richest 
country, is presently engaged in all-out 
economic war with it for the avowed 
purpose of destroying a regime enjoy- 
ing massive popular support and secur- 
ing its replacement by one which wi!l 
respect the property rights of the 
middle class and foreign investors. It 
is, of course, perfectly in order for the 
United States to enjoy a regime which 
supports such property rights. The 
question is whether it has the right ‘o 
enforce a similar regime on its nearest 
overseas neighbor. 

Does it indeed have any legitima 
interest in the internal affairs of ai 
other country? The answer is, clear! 
that it does not. The American way .f 
life, like the Russian, is only legi - 
mately an article for export to cu- 
tomers who order it. The Kenne; 
policy on Cuba is_ indistinguishab 
from that of the last administrati 
and it is based on the simple-mind 
paternalistic view of 19th-centu 
Imperialism: that the more advanc: 
peoples have a divine right to enter t! 2 
backward countries to bring them in >) 
line and) set their affairs in order. \ 
senator from Wisconsin spoke direct ; 
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point at the time of the Spanish- 
ican war, saying that he dreaded 
esult of saving the Cubans from 
spanish as it would undoubtedly 
e 2cessary to intervene in the future 
‘; ave the Cubans from themselves”. 
t clear that Mr. Kennedy has no 


Rice, the mischief-making British Am- 
bassador in Washington, earnestly 
fostered this nightmare: if the Russians 
could develop a North Chinese Army, 
he wrote to Roosevelt, they would be- 
come “such a power as the world has 
never seen”. The answer to this menace 


. that it is now the divine mission was produced by Mahan: a policy of ne 
: - is | | i 

yf .e United States to save the Cubans containment of the land-mass power | |] 

P > m0 ‘s e . aa ' . . ° | | tq 

Fri their illusion of knowing what Russia pursued by a combination of | 


is od for them. 
iba provides the example of what 
Bis plied by his generalities about 
BArorica’s role in the hemisphere. 
Ch 2a is in a way the extension of the 
ca): of Cuba, and here too the Presi- 
des! reverts to traditional attitudes. 
B theodore Roosevelt used to describe 


the Maritime powers, America. Britain, | 
Germany and Japan. 

It is worth pointing out that this | 
ultimate goal of United States policy| 
was threshed out and defined in the | 
two decades between 1890 and 1910. | 
It had nothing to do with protecting | 
a “free” world from the menace of | 





people who were weak or incompetent 
as ~hinese, after Dago. It was one of 
his strongest words of abuse, and for 
him China was the place, above all, 
where the civilising mission of the 
United States was to be accomplished. 
His bibles on the question were Brooks 
Adam’s America’s Economic Supremacy 
and the catastrophic Mahan’s Problem 
of Asia. Mahan laid it down that China 
had to be kept free of foreign domina- 
tion, notably by Russia, but kept under 
legitimate “foreign influence”, a phrase 
which apparently meant control of the 
Yangtse Valley by America. 

Brooks Adams was more explicit, 
though his fancy fell upon another 


“godless international 
and its crystallisation long before the 


communism” | 


advent of communism shows how un-| 


real the alleged motives of United | 
States Far Eastern policies are. When | 
the British Government prompted the | 
new administration to get on with the| 
recognition of Red China while it could | 
still do so and seem to be taking an 
initiative, the State Department stuffily 
rejected the idea in a note reiterating 
all the familiar arguments for treating | 
the country as if the old Dowager Em- 
press was still on the throne. The new | 
administration spoke in a voice iden-| 
tical with that of the old, a voice fun- 
damentally conservative, wedded to a 











a oe ; : bankrupt conception of international 
| » river. The decisive conflict of the future oe P ; ' 
ao relationships, and convinced of the 
» was to be one between a declining orate act ; ea 
3 ae : ; possession by the United States of some | 
| England and a rising Russia. A triumph /;. aie oe ; 
| i : : . kind of mandate or divine right to| 
» tor Russia would be a disaster for 
5 * , ; ae shape and to control the development 
-» America, particularly if it gave her ie 
e cee ; / re of world affairs. 
> control or possession of China. “The tag Ss ; | 
t ‘ ted States could hardly contemplate This illustrates itself in small things 
‘ " ¢ . . . . | 
it ) \th equanimity the successful or- 8 in large, in innocence as well as in | 
¢ } ganisation of a hostile industrial system design. Nobody would question the 
; on the shores of the Pacific . sup- genuine generosity behind the Presi-| 
: ) pl.d by the inexhaustible resources of dent’s proposal for a Peace Corps of there’s 
# th valley of the Ho hang-ho”. Spring- young men dedicated to the spread of 
. - - light and of useful knowledge through- . 
lt out the under-developed sections of the So mM eth | NG 
, 3 world. But it is curiously arrogant and 
: ’ insensitive to suggest that the world Ss ‘ 
. . 2 is short of that particular commodity. pecia 
, 4 It has its eager young men, and even 
: j in the most technically backward areas abo ut & 
Bi they do not have that much to learn 
Q nm from the average American student. 
: gentleman of my acquis =U MAURIER 
. A Burmese gentleman of my acquain 
: 4 tance who had been complaining at | 
4 length about the Formosan Chinese 
7 | Army maintained and organised by | @ most effective filter tip yet developed 
Ge z ? ‘i . ‘alsa: tiie . — 
| the C.I.A. in the Northern sage - | @ choicest, extra mild Virginia tobaccos ' 
* country cheered up greatly when [| 





mentioned the proposed Peace Corps | 
as evidence of the fundamental benevo- 
lence of American policy. He remarked | 
that a useful first task for its members | 
would be walking children to school | 
in New Orleans. “That would create a | 
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n very favorable impression in my part Al d u MAU RI E R 
of the world”, he added, smiling in the 
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The familiar telephone dial represents much more than an 7 
easy way to communicate by voice. It also symbolizes a vast, 
interlocking communication network that literally puts the world [7 
at your fingertips. 


New uses for this network are being developed continually. F 
Pictures and graphs, words and data, information of all k nds 
flow along it — enabling you to speak, write, see and co itrol F 
instantly, accurately, automatically. 3 

For information on how you may be able to use tese 
telephone and microwave facilities to greater advantage, call 
on your telephone company. It specializes in just one fie 1 - 
communications — and it offers a complete package. 


TRANS-CANADA ee TELEPHONE SYSTER 


Canada's ten provinces are linked through the facilities of the eight : \aj0 
Canadian telephone companies, providing the only complete natior wide 
telecommunications network for every communications need and on 
necting with telephone companies throughout the continent and at oad. 


The Avalon Telephone Company, Limited — Maritime Telegraph and Teler 10N¢ 
Company, Limited — The New Brunswick Telephone Company, Limit d - 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada — Manitoba Telephone Syste ~ 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones — Alberta Government Telephon 2s ~ 
British Columbia Telephone Company. 








The Crest: 





Cause For Appraisal and Celebration 


( Marcu Ist, 1961, following the 
opening night presentation of The 
Heiress, a local hotel and a_ national 


c 


tillery sponsored a reception for the 
est Theatre. It was an indication of 

appreciation of the city of Toronto 

and the nation — for the Crest’s 
chievement in presenting one hundred 
separate plays in its seven years ot 
eXistence. 

What is the Crest Theatre? Is it a 
national or a civic repertory theatre, a 
professional playhouse in the North 
Toronto community, a commercial 
business venture, or the private ex- 
pression of a Canadian theatre family? 
In a way, the Crest is all these things. 

It is a theatre of national interest 
because, by default, it is the only com- 
pletely professional, full-time producing 
theatre in’ English-speaking Canada. 
\ctually the Crest is more rightly a 
civic theatre like the Schauspielhaus in 
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’. Priestley’s “The Glass Cage” had its 


by David Gardner 


Hamburg, or the Malmo City Theatre 
in Sweden, or the Birmingham Rep in 
England: theatres devoted to the pre- 
sentation of a repertoire of both 
national and international plays. How- 
ever, the Crest’s situation is compli- 
cated by the lack of any official recog- 
nition of its place in a civic centre, by 
the general feeling in Canada that the 
legitimate theatre is somehow an ana- 
chronism in this age of film and tele- 
vision, and by the commercial approach 
of North America. 

It is curious that the theatre in New 
York, so influenced by Hollywood, 
never adopted the much more economi- 
cal scheme employed by the major film 
studios, that is the repertory idea, a 


theatre which produces its own series 
of entertainments with a permanent pro- 
duction staff and usually 
manent company of actors. 
repertory 


a semi-per- 


The Crest is a theatre, 





world premiere at Toronto's Crest Theatre. Barbara Chilcott 


located not off-Broadway, but certainly 
off-centre in the Toronto community. 
It is housed in a movie theatre built in 
1927, and one of the last to include a 
Stage and dressing room area adequate 
for vaudeville entr’actes. Seating 842 
people it falls into the comfortable 
middle bracket of theatre architecture 
and theatre fare; somewhere between 
the extravanganza auditorium or opera 
house (O’Keefe Centre, 3400 seats) 
and the experimental, basement or 
studio type theatre with homespun ac- 
commodation for two hundred or so. 
Financially, the Crest began as a non- 
profit, limited liability company, Mur- 
ray and Donald Davis Ltd., founded in 
November 1953 by the Newmarket 
theatre family of Murray, Barbara and 
Donald Davis. It was the logical out- 
growth of six seasons of plays by their 
extremely successful summer = stock 
theatre, The Straw Hat Players. The 
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, Donald Davis. 


ames sansa taanccstnctinitatnds 





starred 
Gypsy". 


House 
the 


Eric 
for 


Barbara Chilcott, 
in’ Davies’ “A Jig 


Crest Theatre. with an average annual 
box office intake of $200,000 has never 
made money in any of its seven seasons, 
losing from $20,000 to $35,000 — an- 
nually, and in their most critical 1959- 
60 season, nearly $50,000. 

After the first three and a half years 
(and a personal loss of approximately 
$100,000) the Davis family were 
forced to abandon the limited liability 
company and establish instead the 
Crest Theatre Foundation. The theatre 
is currently run by the Foundation 
through a Board of Governors, and tax- 
free donations and charitable subsidies 
cover the annual loss. For the past two 
seasons Murray Davis has been ap- 
pointed by the Board to manage the 
theatre himself, and expects to continue 
in this capacity for the 1961-62 season. 

At first glance the annual loss of the 
theatre appears incompatible with good 
business practice, but probably the ex- 
act opposite is true. Next to the notable 
achievement of the one hundred plays 
produced, it is remarkable that the 
Crest Theatre, in a field known for its 
lack of financial acumen, has actually 
kept its operational unit functioning on 
such a sound and efficient basis. Theatre 
is, by nature, economically ridiculous in 
@ mass-production era, proffering as it 
does a luxury product for a limited and 
fickle market. The approximate weekly 
running expenses, covering the produc- 
tion costs of a play and the salaries of 
a staff of forty, is $6,200.00. It was 
$4500.00 in January 1954, when the 
Crest began to provide “popular plays 
at popular prices”, ($1.00-$3.50), and 
40 weeks of professional employment 
for Canadian theatre people in each of 
seven years, at such a consistently high 
level of production, is a very real 
achievement. Camelot, in comparison, 
cost the entire Crest budget for two 
years, or twenty plays. 


The frustration of the Crest Theatre 
lies, as with too many legitimate thea- 
tres, in its lack of audience. Although 
half a million people have attended in 
its seven seasons, it has developed a 
loyal weekly audience of only 2,000 
people. Even when the Crest produces 
a so-called flop, an average of 2,000 
attend. The disappointment arises in 
the number that attend its successes, 
which is usually 3,000, a difference of 
only 1,000 people. With a weekly audi- 
ence of 3,000 (only 50 per cent of the 
seating capacity) the Crest Theatre 
breaks even and meets its weekly ex- 
penses. That magic figure of 1,000 
spells the difference between financial 
success and failure. Does this mean that 
there are only 3,000 Torontonians in a 
city of 142 millions who like going to 
the theatre? The O’Keefe Centre was 
able to sell 18,000 subscriptions, so one 
must presume that there is, at the very 
least, a potential audience of that size 
for the Crest. 

What ther is the combination of 
factors that has kept the Crest Theatre 
in the red, and what steps is Murray 
Davis taking to fill the gap? 

The choice of plays is undoubtedly 
high on the list. Too many of the one 
hundred shown have veered towards the 
stylish, superficial play of refined ap- 
peal. Especially in its earlier years the 
public associated the Crest with a 
family compact, or an English reper- 
tory company of pre-“Angry-Young- 
Man” vintage. Indeed a local wag once 
quipped that C.R.E.S.T. actually stood 
for the “Canadian, Really English, So- 
ciety Theatre.” However, not only did 
the Crest achieve a higher standard 
than nine-tenths of the English rep 
companies, but the potboilers of their 
patron saint, Agatha Christie, proved 
popular enough to save the theatre 
from bankruptcy time and time again. 

Infrequent American plays like /n- 
herit the Wind, and Marriage-Go- 
Round make money for the Crest, but 
current Broadway and West End suc- 
cesses are difficult to obtain because 
rights are not easily available in 
Canada until either road companies or 
films have exploited their popularity. 
At the same time, such a management 
as Freedman and Morse was able to 
snatch Broadway hits like Visit to a 
Small Planet, and Two for the Seasaw 
and present them at the Crest, and 
these productions served to disparage 


the Crest’s own inability to obtain 
topical plays. 
Then too, perhaps unwisely, the 


Crest stated a policy of non-experimen- 
tal theatre in its original aims, and so 
it has been loath over the years to 
alienate its small but loyal audience 
with any of the recent avant garde 
works which shock with their “art by 
accident” form and disengaged content. 


Charmion King has had leading roles in many Crest productions, 


Here she appears in a scene from 1958's “The Cherry Orchard”. 



































































This middle of the road play poli \ 
has done damage to the Crest by ma,- 
ing it appear standoffish from conte; )- 
porary trends and out of place in te 
Canadian scene. Indeed the 100th pr 5. 
duction, The Heiress, is a case in poi: t. 
Here is a safe, well-made Edwardi.n 
soap opera which by now is overe\- 
posed to the average playgoer, and ©»- 
viously included in the 1961 season >t 
plays only because it is being studicd 
by the secondary schools. 

However, the Crest has beconie 
acutely aware of their choice of pla\s, 
and in the current season, and the plans 
for the next, there is evidence of a 
swing towards the contemporary and 
uniquely theatrical play which is less 
likely to be found on television. Two 
Canadian plays are pencilled in for 
1961-62. 

Of the 100 plays already presented, 
10 were premiered with the Crest, and 
7 of these were original Canadian 
works. Although five Canadian plays 
were both artistic and financial failures, 
the other five premieres were successful; 
Tyrone Guthrie’s Haste to the Wedding, 
Robertson Davies’ A Jig for the Gyps\ 
with a_ fine, lusty performance by 
Barbara Chilcott; Mavor Moore’s 7/i 
Ottawa Man, Mary Jukes’ Rosedale 
Comedy Every Bed is Narrow; and 
The Glass Cage, written especially for 
Murray, Donald and Barbara Davis, 
by J. B. Priestley, The latter two plays 
were seen subsequently in London's 
West End with a measure of success. 
Of course a premiere has a_ built-in 
excitement, and I asked Murray if he 
ever considered commissioning a play. 
“I would like to” he replied, “espec- 
cially a good comedy, which is so hard 
to find.” In conversation Murray men- 
tioned, hypothetically, a writer like 
Pierre Berton, but added that he felt it 
was difficult for any author to write 
specifically for the Crest until the 
theatre was once again able to develop 
its Own permanent company of actors. 

The Permanent Company is another 
factor in the search for an audience. 
ae 











another disappointment felt keenly 
Mr. Davis. A theatre needs to 
ify itself in a playgoer’s mind. 
1g is a CO-Operative art and de- 
is that the players work intimately 
ther before its most daring and 
interpretive effects can be real- 
The Crest’s major attempt at a 
anent company of actors in the 
-60 season, was not a failure, and 
ed began to show tangible results 
ieir final productions Honour Thy 
i. .fer and The Seagull. But it was a 
pany with a new director for every 
luction, and subsequently a com- 
pany without a leader. Someone like 
Powys Thomas, or George McCowan, 
might have realized the aim. 

\lso, perhaps, the Crest has not won 
its audience because it has not culti- 
vated any Canadian stars of its own to 
compete with the stars of the touring 
companies which the local theatre can 
il! afford. Many actors have been intro- 
duced at the Crest, and most of the 
established Canadian performers have 
been seen there, but no real favorites 
have been developed. There have been 
some memorable performances by such 
guests as Gwen Ffrangcon Davies in 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night, and by 
such Canadians as Kate Reid, Frances 
Hyland, Charmion King, William Hutt, 
Eric House and Max Helpmann, but 
mainly the actors have merely displayed 
or consolidated their talents. Miss King, 
. member of the permanent Company, 
s the one performer who seems to have 
added to her stature by playing at the 
Crest. Along with director, George 
\!cCowan, who is perhaps the outstand- 

individual product of the Crest 
lheatre to date, the only other person 
ceveloped is again not a_ performer, 
the resident set designer, Michael 
nston, who began his career there as 
cene painter. 
his lack of producing memorable 
‘ormances leads to my major esti- 
of the Crest’s inability to enlarge 
iudience. It is a psychic reason — 
auditorium itself. Having been in- 
ed on both sides of the footlights 
ie Crest, I feel that it is an audi- 
um patently unsuited for the best 
riencing of plays. The ace up the 
e that any theatre has over the 
o'er entertainment media is its rapport 
proximity with an audience; that 
( ithy of communication which can 
¢ se an audience genuine embarrass- 
' ot for the tortuously bad, malicious 
for human error, convulsing belly 
hter for an old gag, childlike in- 

ement in the melodramatic, and a 
‘.summate catharsis in the moment of 
tragedy. The Crest Theatre never 
‘©. you forget it is a movie house, and 
(auditorium is like a long, raked 
beling alley filled with invisible bat- 
Both the performance seen by the 


Me vor Moore, Ron Hartmann, Jonathan 
Wes “Witess for the Prosecution”. 
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spectator and the audience response 
received by the actor, seem curiously 
remote, subdued, and delayed. Of re- 
cent years, nearly every Crest produc- 
tion has been staged out on the apron 
in an attempt to make a more imme- 
diate contact, but the auditorium still 
conspires to rob both the patron and 
the performer of a total experience. 
Many times while enjoying a Crest 
production, I have secretly wished | 
could see the same show in another 
theatre, on another stage. And now the 
news is out. 

The Crest itself feels that its next 
step is a move to a new auditorium in 
a new location. For 100 productions it 
has been obliged to lease the only 
available theatre in Toronto, but now 
the Crest would like to establish itself 
elsewhere, perhaps in the downtown 
hotel district, the area revitalized by the 
O’Keefe Centre, and served for fifty 
years by the Royal Alexandra, creating 
in effect a theatrical focus, a Broadway 
for the city of Toronto. 


Frances Hyland, Norman Welsh and Peter Donat in Crest’s “The Heiress” 


Murray Davis put it this way: “Lon- 
don and New York shows wouldn’t run 
four weeks on local traffic alone. We 
need to attract the transient trade and 
we can’t do this on Mount Pleasant 
Road. We need a new wrapper for the 
Crest, a new package. When or where 
| am not prepared to say, but we must 
woo Our audience from a new location 
and with physical attributes that allow 
something to happen in theatrical terms. 
I would like a theatre — not a film 
house, not a multiple purpose audi- 
torium, but a theatre with intimacy, 
and a richness of colour and atmos- 
phere, 800 seats, a balcony, and boxes 
close to the stage, red plush and gilt, a 
traditional theatre with an apron stage.” 

What is the Crest Theatre? It is a 
theatre in transition from an 
hower to a Kennedy regime. 


Eisen- 


Will you join me in a toast to the 
Crest, its next 100 plays, and the new 
home in which I hope most of them 
will be performed? 


















































Rope 


Live MW a special cournlsy where roads Are 


straighter hortzons CONNEC ClOIC?, 


the whole MAAC world 03 /2LO7'€E beautiful. 


Year after year the trends are born in Thunderbird Country. Each new 
Thunderbird in its turn has changed the shape of the American automobile. 
Now, in 1961, the newest and purest of all Thunderbirds makes its own 


dramatic changes. The new is newer in Thunderbird Country ...asnew 





as the optional Swing-Away Steering 
Wheel that moves over to welcome you 
.as new as the Thunderbird 390 
Special V-8 engine. New, too, is a distin- 
euished power team, consisting of auto- 
matic transmission, power steering and 
power ihe’ They are all standard—of course. Q The finest pleasure car 
of our time is pure Thunderbird in its sports car performance, its 4- 
passenger size, its distinctive appointments. Interiors are uniquely elegant, 
supremely comfortable. Engineering is in the tradition of timelessness 
that has won for Thunderbird the finest resale record of any luxury car. 
@ Explore the most significant new line in car design at your Ford Dealer’s 


— discover everything that makes Thunderbird ’61 unique in all the world. 


MEANY 


Users takab, ly New, Uses tak, ably St unde bird 


~~ (/90/ 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


WILLIAM GRIMSHAW, an English com- 
poser of a century ago, worked with the 
interesting mechanism since known as the 
“Grimshaw Interference” which has to 
do with the interference of a long-range 
piece by another, such as that of a Rook 
by a Bishop. The effect is enhanced when 
two such pieces interfere mutually with 
each other in accompanying variations. 
It is then referred to as a “Mutual Grim- 
shaw”. 

He was also a player of merit as the 
following offhand win from world cham- 
pion Wilhelm Steinitz testifies. 

White: W. Grimshaw, 
Steinitz. 
1.P-K4, P-K4; 2.Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; 3.P-Q4, 
PxP; 4.KtxP, Q-R5; 5.Kt-KtS, QxKPch; 
6.B-K3, B-KtSch; 7.Kt-Q2,  BxKtch; 
8.QxB, K-Q1; 9.Castles, Q-K3; 10.B-KB4, 
P-Q3; 11.BxP, PxB; 12.KtxQP, 
13.Kt-Kt5 d.ch., K-K1; 14.Kt-B7ch, K-B1; 


Black: W. 


ACROSS 
Sign, if I can, with initial T. (11) 


_ 


9 Embracing everything helps to make a lover alluring. (7) 
10 Yet this reverend gentleman was not noted for amorous be- 


haviour. (7) 


11 They worked on the land around hotels in Sparta. (6) 
12 Exposure may be the threat of one who does. (7) 
14 A wild one may have dire consequences. (4) 


15 Suggests some vegetables are vocal. (9) 


19 It appears this lad has just left the skating rink for work, (6, 3) 


21 How a sailor came to be so holy. (4) 


25 This kind of performer plays badly in company. (7) 


27 Some gain it by breaking the law. (6) 
29 Laurel and hardy? (7) 

30 Where Ruth wanted to go ? (7) 

31 Is a pupil all at sea in this? (11) 


DOWN 
1 When bombarded it’s sure hell to be in it. (7) 
2 One of these fell to his death from a 15. (6) 
3 Any complaints from Will Shakespear 
4. Is Susan going to come out? (5) 


a > a | 


“Misty”. (7) 
8 Cold, Jack? (5) 


QxP; 


e? (4) 


Caused disturbance at a poet’s abandoned party. (8) 
Sounds as if a number exercise as an aid to climbing. (7) 
Appropriate instrument on which to render Erroll Garner's 


15.Q-Q6ch, KKt-K2; 
17.RxKt mate. 


16.Q-Q8ch, KtxQ; 
Solution of Problem No, 265 (Holladay), 
Key, 1.Q-Kt3. 


Problem No. 266 by J. A. Schiffmann. 
White mates in two moves. (12 + 8) 





A Trying Time Ahead 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 






CATHY CAME storming in, waving a pic 
of paper. “Look what I found crump! 
up in one of your pockets,” 
“IT asked you to pay them weeks ago, a 
I'll bet you’ve done nothing about it.” 


Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


oO 


i 


she cri: |, 


oH 


Ron remembered the bill. “Okay, 
I forgot,” he said, reaching for his cheq 
book. “Let’s have it.” 

But his wife hadn’t finished. “Part of 
is torn off, so now you can’t see the ce: s 
in the amount,” she told him. “Youd 
better make the cheque for the evn 
dollar above.” 

“That won't be necessary, my dea:.’ 
Ron took the bill. “Not quite nothing 
about it. I did notice that the total, tha‘’s 
in cents, was three times the square of 
the dollars. So now I can easily figure it 
out exactly.” 

It won’t be so easy for you! But what 
was the full amount? (148) 


So 


ao 


ne 


Answer on page 54. 



















Solution to last puzzle 


13 In short, we are has-beens. (4) aa Put the 
16 After this is after this. (4) cart before the 
17 Where one takes the waters in a ditch. (8) horse 
18 No woman would be abroad in these halters. (7) 6 ~ 32 
20 The sixth letter changes, (7) 1 a 
22 Hell! Bop him if he doesn’t jump to your command. (4-3) 12 Icemen 
23 Look! A cow, a sow and an owl can all be found here. (5) + ee 
5 See 3 


24 A fairy? Hush! It may die! (6) 


17 Prelate 


26 Nothing the United States has can bring the French up to this 39 Replete 


flier. (5) 
28 Though half in view, 
necessary. (4) 


a completely different view of 13 is 25 


22 Fetish 
Amateurs 
28 Assist 


31 See 18 8 Athletes 
32, 6, 3. My king- 9 Star 
dom for a horse 14 See 3 
33 Side 16 Ire 
34 Stampeders 17 Puff 
18 31, 3. Eat hxe 
DOWN a horse 
1 Public 19 Treadles 
2 Taffeta 21 Planked 
3, 14. Horseshoe 23 Spindle 
3, 15. Horseradish 24 Stamps 
3, 29. Herse sense 26 Esau 
4 Cuts 27 Remit 
5 Reels 29 See 3 
7 Oceania 30 Skim (515) 
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HINK PONTIAC!... AVIS RENTS THEM AT NO EXTRA COST! 


1 your next trip drive a splendid, spirited ’61 Deluxe Pontiac! It costs no more. Avis features Pontiacs as 
extra service. Just one of many you get when you rent from Avis...extras of which, “perhaps the nicest is 
ittle extra care!” Call and reserve your ’61 Pontiac right now. We’re as near as your telephone book... | 








ERNMLGES ie Sree | 
; Avis rents all new cars, 
RP, é . . 
' ee | features Deluxe Pontiacs 





The Avis Rent-a-Car System of Canada 
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This July, a revolutionary new British liner 


cuts the Pacific down to size! 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new 45,000-ton 
Canberra sails from the West Coast in 
July on her maiden voyage to the South 
Pacific, the Mediterranean and Europe. 
Sailing time: 46 days. Two weeks less 
than the old record! Your fare? As little 
as $17 a day. 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new Canberra is 
the most revolutionary new luxury liner 
afloat. She has two sets of stabilizers — 
underwater wings that smooth oceans 
High- 


Miss a step 


into millponds. You can dance a 


land fling at sea and never 
& nherraiw sO sept lone earries SIN 
GUFTL7E ais os reet ic ng, Carries J+ 
first class and 1690 tourist class passen- 
ers, stands as tallasa 


15-story building 


and cruises at 27!2 knots. 

There is a closed-circuit TV system 
that receives English, American and 
Japanese programs. And a studio where 
amateur theatricals can be broadcast 


Interiors on Canberra were decorated 


under the supervision of Britain's lead- 


ing architects. one of Whom was a con- 
suitant for the Royal Yacht Britannia. 

All cabins in first class have private 
baths or showers and most have a view 
of the sea: many cabins in tourist class 
have showers 


There is a spectacular ballroom where 





Tourist class cabin with four berths, 


a glass wall slides out of sight so vou ¢ 
dance outdoors if you wish. 

Lights in the dining room char 
with the time of day—sunny at bre 
fast. soft and low at dinner. Your me 
are prepared by chefs trained in 
great hotels of England. Specialties t 
every corner of the world are on 
menu. And the wine cellars are fami 


The world within reach 


A glance at the map to the right 
show you how P&O-Orient brings 
entire world to your doorstep. 

The solid line is P&O-Orient’s So 
Pacific route from the West Coast : 
Honolulu to Europe—and Canber 
course this July. 

Run your finger along the line 
picture the places you'll see. Inc 
Egypt. The Mediterranean. 

Your fare? As little as $824 tou 
class, $1131 first class. 

Now look at the dotted lines on 
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RUN AWAY TO SEA—ON P:O-ORIENT LINES 


, CANBERRA 
eer ee. San = 

























p. First head North from Hawaii to nation of routes you wish on your one self. on P&O-Orient, you'll leave the 
; Japan, Hong Kong and Manila. P&O-Orient Lines’ ticket. West Coast on the largest, fastest pas- 
lf you don’t want to stop at Hong , senger liners sailing round the world. 
ee eee New Route to the Old World ie be, inipmuceedigesae ell 
ng or Manila and come back, you can You can sail tourist class in glorious 
» = Keep right on going—either tothe South = The dotted line heading South from comtort—or shoot the works and go first 
Pacific and back to the United States, or Long Beach (Los Angeles) is becoming class. The service is impeccably British 
to Europe by way of the Indian Ocean, — one of the most popular new ways to — both ways; the meals are in the same 
Suez and Mediterranean ! travel to Europe. Continental tradition. Each class has its 
n \ round trip to Japan starts at $672, On your way to the Old World. your = own swimming pool, orchestra, cafés. 
} to Hong Kong at $796 and to Manila P&O-Orientlinersailsthroughtheeighth — and open decks for sun and games. 
re Boat 5824, wonder of the world, the Panama Canal, See your travel agent now. Or write to: 
ke i ‘ou can range the entire Pacific for then calls at either Jamaica and Bermu- _— Dept. 6C, P&O-Orient Lines, 409 Gran- 
Is ‘ ttle as $919 tourist or $1255 first da or Trinidad and Spain’s Canary ville St., Vancouver 2, B. C. Branches: | 
i And a trip to Europe by way of Islands before crossing the sunny Atlan- —_ Los Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco. 
m i yrient can set you back just $751. tic to France and England. Elsewhere in Canada & U.S.: Cunard 
4 ; - . 1° = = « > Te Te . i 
1e you like, you can make any combi- Whichever route you choose for your- Line, General Passenger Agents. ; 
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by Beverley Nichols 


Pink Blood in Women’s War 


THE BATTLE OF Fleet Street is still rag- 
ing as I write, with the vast Daily Mir- 
ror interests battling for control of 
the equally vast range of Odham’s pub- 
lications, with the giant News of the 
World threatening to leap into the ring 
and your own Mr. Roy Thomson keep- 
ing a watchful eye from the wings. To 
an outsider it all sounds too complicated 
to grasp. It is, in fact, very simple. This 
is What it is about. 

One of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of post-war Britain has been the 
spectacular growth of women’s maga- 
zines, led by the Odham’s giants 
Woman and Woman's Own, whose 
combined circulation is approximately 
6 million copies per week. And the 
present battle is a direct result of that 
phenomenon. All the rest is compara- 
tively irrelevant. You can forget any- 
thing you may have read about the 
sinister political ambitions of your own 
Mr. Roy Thomson. You can discount 
all those rumors about wicked city 
financiers storming labor’s last journal- 
istic fortress — the Daily Herald — in 
order that they may transform it into 
a bastion of capitalism. All this is so 
much hooey. This is a women’s war, 
waged by men for women’s hearts and 
women’s purses, with those two glit- 
tering heiresses Woman and Woman's 
Own as the principal prizes. And with 
them a whole bevy of affluent young 
Fleet Street ladies, ranging from comic 
strips to “Do-it yourselves” sheets, from 
costly fashion almanacs to cheap knit- 
ting weeklies. 

Canadians are fairly familiar with 
the chief protagonists in this struggle to 


the death, such as Roy Thomson. (Mr. 
Thomson has endeared himself to Fleet 
Street by his insistence that all the staff 
of his Sunday Times address him by his 
Christian name within a few moments 
of meeting him.) But not many people 
outside Fleet Street realize that the man 
who made the battle inevitable was a 
60-year old Scotsman called James 
Wedgewood Drawbell. Biue-eyed, soft- 
spoken Jimmy Drawbell is one of the 
most remarkable journalists of the 
twentieth century. He has done every- 
thing from crime-reporting in Chicago 
to editing Lord Kemsley’s Sunday 
Chronicle, which he built up into an 
organ of such ruthless strength that it 
earned the special displeasure of Hitler. 

But it was not till after the war that 
Jimmy was able to prove his organizing 
genius. When he walked into the offices 
of Woman’s Own, he found a discreet, 
respectable journal that was still aimed 
editorially at the women of the thirties. 
There was the usual pedestrian collec- 
tion of romantic fiction, beauty hints, 
and letters to the love-lorn. There was 
absolutely no realization that in the 
past five years women had_ taken 
greater strides forward than at any time 
since they gained the vote. Above all — 
and this went for every magazine in 
Fleet Street — nobody seemed to rea- 
lize the vast economic power of British 
womanhood. 

Jimmy, brooding alone in his little 
office, said to himself: “Britain will 
have to be re-built — physically, eco- 
nomically, morally. And it will have to 
be re-built, very largely, by women. For 
the first time in the long history of this 
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little island we have to face up tote 
fact that Britain has become, withe it 
fully realizing it, a matriarchy.” 


That was the diagnosis. What was | 
remedy? What did women wa: ? 
Jimmy compressed his answer into ¢ :e 
word . . . color. For women had 
dured five years of black-outs a d 
drabness. They were sick of the som! ‘e 
hues of coffee and navy blue. They h d 
an almost pathological longing | yr 
shocking pink. And it was typical f 
Jimmy that when he first asked me 0 
jOin in this enterprise he talked alm: st 
exclusively in terms of color. “For 
God’s sake” he said “get some color 
into your first article.” I did. My first 
article for Woman’s Own was a syin- 
phony in blue. It began with the eyes of 
my Siamese cats, and ended with te 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

And that was what really started 
all . . . a pot of paint thrown by a 
Scotsman on to the drab pavements of 
the street of adventure. For Jimmy's 
diagnosis proved spectacularly right. 
The sales of Woman’s Own soared by 
leaps and bounds, and the pages grew 
brighter and brighter, till they were as 
gay as a summer border. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and within a year or 
two Jimmy had a host of imitators. The 
pace grew hotter and hotter, the stakes 
higher and higher. Largely through the 
enterprise of this single man a_ vast 
financial empire came into being. And 
since it is a condition of empires that 
they must either go on expanding or 
fall into decay, war was sooner or later 
inevitable. Well, it has come. It will not 
be a short one, and the casualties will 
be heavy. 

Whichever way the battle may 20, 
the results will be lamentable, not only 
for Fleet Street and for all those who 
work in it, but for the British people at 
large, and through them for the wider 
issues Of freedom and democracy. 

I can remember the days when Lon- 
don had five evening newspapers «ll 
printed on different colored papers, ad 
all representing different social and 
political points of view. Through the se 
newspapers even the smallest and most 
eccentric minorities were assured of 4 
platform, however small. Today th: ’¢ 
are only two: the Evening News, ad 
the Evening Standard, and though | ie 
latter is controlled by Lord Beav '- 
brook, it is not making nearly as mu h 
money as his Lordship would like. T's 
means that after mid-day, in the gre t- 
est city of the world, the Tories he ‘¢ 
a monopoly of the journalistic lou 1 
speakers. It means, in the land >f 
Shakespeare, that the theatregoer m st 
rely on the verdict of two young crit °s 
who may have got out of bed on | ¢ 
wrong side. 

I am not suggesting that cither | '¢ 
managerial or editorial policy of th: 
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Philip’s tiger: No better occupa- 
tion to take up his spare time? 
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spapers is dishonest. But I was 

ught up to believe that “All power | 

is to corrupt”. . . and “Absolute | 
er corrupts absolutely.” If Lord | 
on were living today, he might well 
stitute for the word “power” the | 

d “monopoly”. 

mce again the Royal Family is | 

er attack. No — I am not referring 

’rince Phillip’s tiger, though it seems 

me rather unfortunate that grown- 

men, in responsible positions, can 

d no better occupation for their 

ire time. I am referring to the active 

i-monarchal wave that seems to be 
eeping through the universities. The 

‘rage modern undergraduate is by no 

ans a Royalist. He can be trusted to 

have with reasonable decorum when 
Royal personages pay official visits to 
ford or Cambridge. And in all 
ancient universities you will find small, 
natically loyal groups whose members 
would ask for nothing better than to 
lay down their lives for the Queen. But 
this is not the general trend of Oxford 
today. Listen to this editorial from, the 
leading undergraduate weekly The Isis: 

“If we want a society in which there 
ure no ‘have-nots’ and there are no 
ruling classes to dispense bread and 
circuses, in which there is a full, rich 
life available to everyone: that is, if we 
want a real democracy; then we must 
recognise that it will be a society with- 
out monarchy or monarchy worship, 
for these are features of a class-ridden 

nd trivial society.” 

Does this mean that the old country | 
is on the verge of becoming a republic? 
| think not. Whenever I read these 

tacks on the Royal Family in the | 

ntemporary press I feel inclined to 

» to my library and take out an old 

lume of Punch. A hundred years ago 

nich was printing caricatures of | 
een Victoria which make anything | 
| 
| 


~ 


t appears today seem like soft soap. 
Victoria had been a private citizen | 
could have sued the proprietors for | 
ding her up to ridicule and con- | 
pt. | 
ne cartoon in particular lingers in | 
memory. It shows Britannia as a | 
ide landlady standing on the steps 
a boarding-house called Balmoral. | 
is refusing admission to a_ be- | 
gled Victoria and a seedy Albert | 
he grounds that they have far too | 
a family. The Royal children, 
rayed as street urchins, cling pathe- | 
'y to the railings, longing to be let | 
ie. But Britannia had had enough. 
can take themselves elsewhere. 
hat sort of thing makes the aca- | 
© sic strictures of The Isis seem com- | 
tively innocuous. At the same time 
("eis a perennially topical tang to the 
©. tag... “uneasy lies the head that 
Woirs a crown.” 
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Good judgement comes 
with experience... and 
Jonnnie Walker Scotch 
proves your judgement 
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| ‘ORTUGAL were a Toronto high 
sccool, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar 
yould probably win awards for com- 
peient administration making good use 
o! rather limited resources. 

fact, even in his real role as dic- 
tc — acknowledging the full ap- 
puratus of intimidation needed to main- 


tain his power — there’s a persuasive 
cause to justify the aging Dr. Salazar 


and his donnish regime. 

Government apologists use three 
basic arguments. First, they point to 
the chaos that existed in the 1920s 
when Salazar came to power, and 
claim that a strong man was needed to 
bring a return to sanity. Then they cite 
the steady, methodical improvement of 
Portugal’s finances and facilities dur- 
ing the last 30 years as proof that 
the strong man has ruled wisely and 
well. And finally, they turn to the men 
available as champions of liberty and 
seck to establish that they are either 
incompetent or even more ruthless than 
the present rulers. 

Certainly, on their first point, there’s 
a wide measure of agreement. In the 
period of republican government  be- 
tween 1911 and 1926, Portugal had no 
lewer than 43 different administrations. 
During the 16 years, there were 20 
serious public riots and, as indecision 
and violence took its toll, the nation 
| into bankruptcy. 

[he young Salazar, possessor of a 
dding reputation as an econbmist at 
Coimbra University and some very 
dclinite ideas on how theory should be 
lied to the Portuguese situation, 
accepted as a natural to lead the 
country out of the wilderness. 

ven at that he had to be coaxed. 
lice, in 1921 and 1926, he quit the 
rnment rather than give way on 
policies he deemed necessary for 
val. And, in 1928, when General 
nio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, 


1, 


(h surviving general of the 1926 mili- 
coup, finally persuaded Salazar to 
ti office, he only accepted when 
g& santeed a completely free hand to 
0 .nize finances for the nation. 


his first public statement, Salazar 
“ed his countrymen bluntly that his 
Mistry would “tax everything that it 
is -ossible to tax — but the phase of 
iy cening burdens will come very 
qu kly.” And within a year he ac- 
lucy had Portugal’s budget balanced 
lor the first time since the monarchy 
Wis abolished. 
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by Donald Gordon 


With his program of rigorous econ- 
omy in government spending (his own 
salary at that time was cut to about 
$135 a month, even now is less than 
$1,000 a month), and the careful ap- 
plication of orthodox economics to the 
planning of future schemes, Salazar 
managed by 1932 to liquidate all 
foreign debts, stop the spiral of domes- 
tic inflation and establish the escudo 
as one of Europe’s few hard currencies 
(at the height of the depression). 

What was more natural, then, in 
1933, than a popular plebiscite to ap- 
prove a new constitution making Sala- 
zar and his colleagues the absolute 
rulers? His policies had ended the fiscal 
chaos, the army and police behind him 
stamped out the violence and unrest. 
Democracy had failed to work in 





Salazar: 30 years of stable rule. 


Portugal during its 16 years, now it 
was to be the turn of a new system. 
For the new constitution, Salazar 
(by then Prime Minister) concocted 
the idea of a “unitary and corporate 
state” based on the “Rerum Novarum” 
of Pope Leo XIII and the “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno” of Pius XI. Like Musso- 
lini’s Fascist order, parties and factions 
such as those that bedevilled the re- 
public were abolished. Trade unions 
and strikes were outlawed. Parliament 
was muted — to consist of a political 
assembly popularly elected to represent 
national unity, and a corporate assem- 
bly to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of capital and labor, producers and 
consumers, trades and professions. 
Under this constitution, approved by 
a huge majority, the President (Gen- 
eral Carmona, by then reduced to the 


A Dictatorship That is Necessary 


status of a figurehead) appointed the 
Prime Minister (Salazar) who in turn 
appointed a cabinet not responsible to 
the Parliament. It meant that with the 
two posts, Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance, Salazar was in fact dicta- 
tor of Portugal, legally empowered to 
rule by decree. 

And rule he did. While still insisting 
on balancing the nation’s books each 
year, Salazar embarked on a compre- 
hensive program aimed at providing 
more widespread education, improved 
health facilities, housing, a mild form 
of social security, up-to-date roads and 
railways, urban and rural electrification 
and the promotion of industry. 

The results? Illiteracy has been re- 
duced from an estimated 61 per cent of 
the population to less than 30 per cent 
with a program that has included more 
than 10,000 new primary schools and 
an increase in the basic annual school 
population of more than 450,000. Re- 
flecting varied health measures such as 
the construction of 156 new hospitals, 
nursing homes and sanatoria and the 
implementation of widespread vaccina- 
tion, anti-malaria, anti-diphtheria and 
anti-tuberculosis campaigns, the na- 
tion’s death rate has been reduced by 
close to 50 per cent, infant mortality 
has been reduced from 164 per 1,000 to 
84 per 1,000. Portugal is still far from 
world leadership in health (it has, in 
fact, the worst record in Europe), but 
the situation now, compared with 30 
years ago, is vastly improved. 

Similarly, 10,000 new houses built 
with government aid have helped meet 
some of the nation’s shortage of ac- 
commodation; 5,000 miles of roads 
and close to 1,000 miles of  rail- 
way lines have opened up the country 
for development and the Salazar-spon- 
sored schemes for agriculture and fish- 
eries have resulted in sixfold increases 
in the production of rice, a tripling of 
olive oil output, doubling of the potato 
harvest, a 50 per cent increase in cork 
tonnage and a 300 per cent increase in 
fish landings (despite a reduction of 
23,000 in the number of active fisher- 
men. } 

Indeed, on virtually all of the sta- 
tistics, Salazar supporters can make a 
good case. Considering Portugal’s rela- 
tive overpopulation and cruel shortage 
of natural resources, they can claim 
that a good job has been done. Even 
the London Economist concedes that 
“Portugal continues to be one of the 
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best administered countries in Europe.” 

Mind you, this doesn’t imply perfec- 
tion. With all that Salazar has achieved, 
the country still has the highest il- 
literacy rate in Europe; an infant mor- 
tality rate greater than that of Singa- 
pore, Ceylon or Japan; deep-rooted 
disease including leprosy, trachoma, 
smallpox, malaria and tuberculosis, and 
a chronic problem of unemployment. 
Each year about 45,000 persons — 
about half of the natural increase — 
emigrate because conditions offer little 
hope for the measurable future. 

Even the government admits that 
basically it has only managed to hold 
the line, to forestall any further drop 
in general living standards without 
doing much to remove the harsh in- 
equalities between the few rich and 
many poor, or to implement the social 
amenities that the rest of Europe now 
takes for granted. 

And there’s been a_ stiff political 
price tag attached to the benefits both 
at home and in the colonies. 

Salazar believes implicitly that op- 
position cannot be tolerated. In one of 
his rare interviews, he told a reporter: 
“In England, rival political parties fight 
an election on a number of specific 
points. In Portugal, the opposition 
threatens to destroy government itself 
and our whole way of life. It is not 
simply a question of making them a 
concession here and a concession there 
— that would never satisfy them.” 

And so, he has had to build up a 
police state apparatus to crush opposi- 
tion. Despite the fact that his fellow 
countrymen are conceded to be po- 
litically apathetic, seldom inclined to 
chafe under a feeling of tyranny, Sala- 
zar’s National Union has to be backed 
by a police force of 100,000 men plus 
additional thousands of paid and 
volunteer informers who __ percolate 
through the whole fabric of the com- 
munity. The PIDE (Polica Interna- 
cional da Defensa do Estado) comprise 
the elite of this corps, trained during 
the last war by Martin Borman, the 
Hitler deputy, and known for their 
mastery of the more effective means of 
political persuasion. 

Officially, the government says only 
60 persons are in jail in the country 
for political offences at the moment. 
But it’s charged by opponents of the 
regime that prison “farms” are main- 
tained for several thousand others in 
the Cape Verde Islands and Angola, 
and that three prisons in the vicinity 
of Lisbon cater to a constant stream of 
“unreliables”. They are said to be 
picked up daily and subjected to up 
to a week of mild intimidation and 
occasionally torture (a favored method 
is to make the detainee stand under 
bright lights until he collapses) as a 
reminder of the perils of protest. 


That’s where the third arm of arg 
ment comes in. If you do object |» 
the methods considered necessary 9 
keep the lid on in Portugal, who ss 
available to offer some alternatives? 

Only three groups offer any app 
ciable opposition now. The Co 
munists — far less numerous ar J 
powerful than blandly unrealistic g 
ernment spokesmen claim — are prc 
ably the best organized. But for quie 
devout Catholic Portugal they haven't 
a hope of gaining sufficient popu 
support to form a government. 


The second wing — the well-to-co 
outsiders such as the now exiled Gx 
eral Delgado — is essentially a re 


tively wealthy but disenchanted e 
ment that merely wants to change 
names at the top without changing the 
system. And the third batch, made up 
largely of a coalition of working class 
and lower echelon intellectuals, is on!\ 
organized outside of the country 
(“Frankly, we don’t even think of 
these people,” cominented one of the 
more honest of the government aides 
“When it comes down to any action, 
they always turn out to be far too well 
rooted in their new countries to be 
willing to do much besides writing 
pamphlets.” ). 

In the African colonies, of course, 
the situation is radically different. 
There, the general appeal of African 
nationalism faced with elements ot 
fierce 19th century administrative re- 
pression (an especially persistent stor) 
tells of one protest being quelled by 
the expedient of dropping the dozen 
principal African leaders out the doo! 
of an aircraft flying at 18,000 feet). 
is resulting in bitter and growing op- 
position on a wide scale. Violent re- 
volt in Africa is just a question of time. 


iC 


But in Portugal itself, none of those 
arguments really appears to apply right 
now. Salazar commented on the last 
election in Portugal (in which Delgado 
got about 25 per cent of the vote ce 
spite an all-out government campaicn 
against him) in these terms: “Man\ 
people voted against my governme |! 
simply because they wanted a chan: 
They wished to pursue a new path, ev.n 
though they did not know in which 
direction it led.” 

And to the 71-year-old Dr. Salaz 
perhaps with considerable justificatic 
that kind of aimless wish doesn’t sec 0 
enough of a reason to end 30 years I 
stable government. 

And he adds the answer to the oth"! 
big question: what happens. af! 
Salazar? “The wellbeing of my cov \- 
try depends upon stability of its 
stitutions rather than on the personal 
of its leaders.” 

For Portugal, says Salazar, th 
institutions imply dictatorship. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Raymond Rodgers 


The Pro-Cons and Pro-Canadians 


\IR BET is that two major points 
be discussed behind the scenes at 
March 16-18 Annual General Meet- 
of the Progressive Conservative 
\ssociation: 
e@ Have the Pro-Cons gone too far 
sainst the Americans? 
@ Have they gone far enough in 
acknowledging our French-Canadians? 
[here seem to be three groups of 
people in Canada: English-Canadians 
“hose job-ties and sentiments lead to 
hankering for the American connec- 
tion: English-Canadians with an eco- 
nomic and emotional stake in Canadian 
ndependence; and the French-Cana- 
dians who necessarily stand for na- 
tional (and provincial) autonomy. The 
iwo distinct questions now posed to the 
Pro-Cons is “How much pro-Cana- 
dian?” and “How much pro-Canadien?” 
lhe current session of Parliament 
s shown that a Canadian prime min- 
ster can always reach into the back- 
sench closet and pull out a member to 
-ip him sweep aside some of the 
\merican influences constantly press- 
on this country. The Progressive- 
Conservative member for Vancouver- 
South, Ernest Broome, has had three 
ate member's bills on the order 
per, all of which would serve to 
ngthen Canadian control over the 
jadian economy: 
Bill C-4: An Act to provide for 
anadian Preference in Government 
struction, Purchase and Service 
Contracts. 
Bill C-16: An Act to amend the 
ipanies Act (Financial Statements). 
Bill C-26: An Act respecting Com- 
Directors (Directors’ Qualifica- 
). This Bill would require all com- 
es to be managed by a majority of 
‘tors who are either Canadians or 
idian residents. 
é | these three bills, the second, re- 
> & uing disclosures, appealed to the 
m C ‘inet too. although the Govern- 
U's own bill on this topic goes much 
'. ‘ner than MP Ernest Broome’s. The 
ernment Bill will require foreign- 
. = © ed corporations to reveal their 
cial structure, including profits and 
(N° number of shares held by Cana- 
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dians. So-called “international” labor 
unions will also have to reveal the 
names and nationality of officials and 
the manner of election as well as the 
amount of dues sent out of the country 
and for what purposes. 

In picking up this theme, the Prime 
Minister took only a slight gamble. His 
party is based to a surprising extent on 
rural ridings. Rural folk have no great 
love for foreign corporate slickers nor 
for the unions. 

Nevertheless, a gamble exists: there 
is a lot of anti-protectionist sentiment 
amongst the wheat farmers and many 
MPs, such as those backing the Aurora 
Pipe Line bill, are only too happy to 
American interests. 
ments are fretting about the various 
“pro-Canadian” moves of the Govern- 


serve These ele- 


ment in recent months — disclosures 
legislation, trade with Cuba, a tighten- 
ing of the tariff regulations, etc. — and 


they will voice their displeasure in- 
creasingly in coming weeks. 

The Government's disclosures legis- 
lation was brought in with unexpected 
haste in February. It coincided with 
the visit to Ottawa ot a group of U:S. 
legislators. The timing may have been 
designed to impress them with the fact 


that Canada means business. But it 
backfired to some extent. The American 
visitors left a number of their 


Canadian counterparts perturbed 5s 
Canada’s recent actions 

The French-Canadians are also per- 
turbed; they wonder whether Mr 
Diefenbaker is really serious about 
them. It is true that Quebec's repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet was strength- 
ened last October, the biggest man in 
the contingent being Transport Minis- 
ter Leon Balcer. Observers i 
under-estimate him because he is some- 
what soft-spoken in question time. The) 
seem to think there should be at least 
one French-Canadian George Hees 
This ignores the fact that there can 
only be two Jokers in a pack of cards 
and the pack already has George Hees 
and Bill Hamilton. 


There is serious evidence. 


ner 


Ten Tr 
(Cilu uu 


however. 


that Diefenbaker’s French-Canadian 
members. particularly back-benchers 


like Louis-Joseph Pigeon (strategically 
located behind the Liberal front-bench- 
ers, to the repeatedly-stated displeasure 
of Lionel! Chevrier) are stronger on 
noise than they are on fruitful contribu- 
tion 

Phe French-Canadian back-benchers 
have spent most of their time this Ses- 
sion (and more time than usual) on 
such questions as the use of our two 


languages on government sign- 

boards and checks. Mr. Diefenbaker 

does not try to discourage this he 

has more sense. On the other hand, he 

knows it raises the whole question of 

the nature of future Canada a highly 
touchy question indeed. 

French-Canada is avowedly 

it a thorougnl, 


aiming 
bilingual and bicultural 
federation. Taken to its ultimate con- 


clusion. this would mean the use of 
French on an equal basis in all federal 
Stil ns (such as airports and post- 


the country. Bilingualism 
ld t d English 
Canadians. Unfortunately, as Mr. 
Diefenbaker knows, biculturalism does. 
suggest that English- 
Canadians reject French culture en 
masse. But culture. to a French-Cana- 
dian. includes religion. and that is what 
disturbs the non-Catholic elements of 
this country. It certainly disturbs the 


Protestant MPs. though they will not 


S aS 


snouid not Wsturyp 


sensible 


2A 
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be caught saving so in public. This is 
specially so since North American 
Catholicism is a much more extreme 


variety than that found in France. Even 
the Pope has had recently to 
warn aginst “certain excessive forms of 

: — which forms seem 


Catholic’s 


cause 


Marian devotion” 
to be the North American 
ent of Momism 


equiva 


Some understanding of these fears 
seems to underlie Mr. Diefenbaker’s 


nwillingness to emphasise his French 
r Politically. however. it 
be dangerous for him to take 
can hold French- 


; a 
connections 


' nid 
WOuld 


this too far. If he 
Canada (with Quebec voting for him 
as a balance to the provincial Liberals) 


he will win the next election. Needless 
to say. French-Canadian Pro-Cons will 
! Pro- 


re a i ae alles 
De Stressing Mis oO n at tne 


Canadian meeting in March 




















The Conscience of the Rich 


As 1 POINTED OUT in my last article. 
the trouble with law is that it appears 
to work. A result is always arrived at, 
and by reason of the reliance upon pre- 
cedent, this result is usually consistent 
with other results obtained in the past. 
Law is institutionalised as if there could 
be law without lawyers and citizens. 

Roscoe Pound has noted that this 
impersonalization of law is well suited 
to Puritan societies such as ours. The 
Puritan, with his fierce individualism, 
does not want to be judged by his 
fellows. Confident in his own ability 
to distinguish good from evil, he is 
reluctant to submit to be judged by any 
human agency. 

Attempts to involve supernatural 
powers in the legal process historically 
have proved unsuccessful. Trial by 
ordeal, whether by holding a red-hot 
poker, swallowing bread or being 
ducked in water, was dropped from the 
legal process when the Church with- 
drew its approval of these attempts at 
supernatural trial in 1215. However. 
even the Puritan had to concede that 
there must be some judging if men 
were to live peacefully together. The 
only solution was to accord to law 
itself a personality; to think and act as 
if disputes were settled by LAW and not 
by people. The Puritan could rest easy 
with the thought that he had played his 
part in the creation of law and that, 
should he tind himself in trouble, he 
would be judged by this institution and 
not by mere men. 

This may be a useful psychological 
device for securing respect for law. It 
has, however, its very decided draw- 
backs. Over-respect for, and complete 
reliance upon, an institution may shut 
off the critical faculties with respect to 
it. The “if the law says so, that’s an end 
to the matter” approach may well pre- 
sage disaster. Without disrespect, it may 
be possible to cite the attitude of Pon- 
tius Pilate in this regard. According to 
the Gospels, it would appear that Pilate 
acted /egally when he released Barabbas 
and not Christ. The law permitted one 
to be released — it was possible for 
Pilate to wash his hands over the fate 
of the other. Similarly, the English 
Home Secretary may write upon the 
application for a reprieve from a man 
condemned to die “The Law must take 
its course.” 

In Ontario, within the past two years, 
two boys below the age of sixteen, were 
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by J. D. Morton 


found guilty of murder. In each case, 
the convicted boy was sentenced to 
death and detained in the death cell of 
a prison although neither the judge nor 
anyone else had any doubt that the 
sentence would be commuted. This was 
the only legal course open to the judges 
and jailers involved. Public outcry at 
the senseless cruelty of the legal in- 
stitution has brought a promise of a 
change in the law. Fiat justitia, ruat 
coelum means “Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall”, not “Let Law 
be done, whatever the consequences.” 

The good citizen will respect the law 
not as “the blind goddess” but as one 
of the instruments with which he holds 
together his society. Respect and not 
reverence, responsibility and not. ir- 
reverence, will best become him. His 
attitude to a particular Jaw may not be 
easily settled. 

Indeed, the relationship between 
money and the law will give him food 
for thought. 

At common law, money has _ been 
the traditional remedy for all evil. In 
a primitive society, the blood feud rep- 
resented a major threat to development 
and English law-makers early arrived at 
a solution to the pernicious system 
whereby one death might be multiplied 
into the deaths of whole families. In- 
stead of revenge, they substituted com- 
pensation. If a man wronged you he 
must pay the price. or else. Indeed, the 
first written English laws are in the 
form of a tariff which set out the sum 
to be paid for the loss of a citizen’s 
limb or property. No true distinction 
was made between punishment and 
compensation and the criminal law as 
we know it did not exist apart from the 
law of civil lability or tort. 

That separation came slowly, until 
today we have an almost complete split. 
Criminal law is the instrument by which 
the State attempts to prevent and 
punish certain wrongs: the civil law of 
tort may be availed of by those who 
seek compensation for an injury done 
them by another. The general basis of 
civil liability is that if you injure an- 
other unlawfully you must make good 
his loss. On the face of it, this might be 
called a good law. It is in keeping with 
the sense of fairness of the community. 
It is true that blood-feuds are unlikely 
to arise as a result of an automobile ac- 
cident in the twentieth century — most 
citizens being content to leave the 


punishment of a criminal driver to ‘he 
criminal law. Nonetheless, the fee!ing 
is strong that the person who caused 
the injury should make good the Joss, 
This has become what I would cal! an 
institutionalised law. 

Take a simple example. A drives his 
car so recklessly that he collides with 
a car owned by B. B’s car is damaced 
to the extent of $2,000. A is liable to 
be charged and convicted of an offence 
under criminal law. B, the innocent 
victim, remains to be compensated for 
the damage to his car. 

Under the present institutionalised 
law, he may sue A for damages for 
negligence. Will he be compensated? 
On these tacts he will succeed in an 
action for damages. 

This is as far as the institution can 
be said to extend at the moment. It 
does not consider the possibility that A 
may have no money to pay any 
damages and that A may have no 
public liability insurance. Nor does it 
consider the probability that even if 
he is solvent and insured, another 
thousand dollars’ worth of lawyers’ and 
insurance adjusters’ time and effort will 
have been expended before the wrecked 
car reaches the repair shop. The crea- 
tion of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
or the requirement of compulsory in- 
surance may satisfactorily meet the first 
defect in the institution, that a judg- 
ment is just a scrap of paper unless 
there is money to satisfy it. The second 
defect of excessive expense remains 

Change the example slightly. Sup- 
pose that B is injured in the collision 
so severely that he will be unable to 
work again. Prior to the accident 
was employed as a steeplejack with an 
average income of $6,000 a year. He is 
40 years old, married, with two chil- 
dren. A is employed as a janitor at 
$4,000 a year; he is 30 years old, mur- 
ried with four children. Suppose A ius 
no public liability insurance. 

Once again, according to the law B 
will have a right not to be compenss ed 
in any event, but to be compensated 
A. If B’s loss were to be taken onl\ as 
medical expenses, loss of earnings «1d 
damage to his car, a fair figure wo \d 
certainly be in excess of $50,000. | ut 
A has no money and no insurance. S_ p- 
pose that payment of $10,000 is av. il 
able from an Unsatisfied Judgm 1 
Fund. If B gets judgment for $50,0: 0, 
he will actually receive only the $! ).- 
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Possibly $3,000 worth of legal 
insurance work will have been ex- 
ied. Between his liabilities to B and 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, A 
owes $50,000. Society now has 


poor families as a result of the | 


jent. Such an expensive and inef- 
ve principle of compensation by 
negligent driver in such cases, can 
. be retained because of the eleva- 


| of “compensation by the wrong- | 


r’ into a legal principle beyond 
ticism. 

(he institution has led not merely to 
ffective and expensive, but also to 
surd results. 


In the examples given above, the | 


sses were easily calculated. Earnings 
d broken fenders are easily reduced 
to dollars and cents. Suppose B had, 
id still suffered, considerable pain. 
in pain be compensated for in dollars 
id cents? The institution that pre- 
scribes compensation is not easily to 
be thwarted by niceties of calculation. 
[he wise men who framed the laws of 
King Ethelbert in 600 A.D. no doubt 
thought that they had some basis for 
such tariff items as: 

“If a shoulder be lamed let compen- 
sation be made with 30 shillings.” 

“If an ear be struck off, let com- 
pensation be made with twelve shill- 
ings.” 


Suppose B to have become impotent 
as a result of the accident. In such case. 
his wife could be said to have suffered 


a loss. Is she, too, to be given a right to | 


mpensation from A? This very ques- 
ion has been argued in the House of 
| ords itself, and, indeed, last September 
ittended a meeting of law teachers in 
‘ew York at which the question of the 
fe’s rights were solemnly debated. 
ch is the power of the institution 
it in neither tribunal did anyone en- 


ire as to how a wife could be com- | 


sated for such a loss. 


There have been a number of recent 
tario cases where aggrieved husbands | 
e recovered large sums of money | 


damages from defendants guilty of 
ninal conversation with the plain- 
s’ respective wives. Criminal conver- 
on is a legal euphemism for sexual 


‘recourse. It is hard to find the basis | 


a tariff item here. 


\ very recent English case applies 
institution of compensation in what 
well be its fullest glory. 


\ young woman was injured and 
consciousness in a traffic accident. 
e hundred and eighty-five days 

while still in a coma, she re- 
ered fifteen thousand pounds as 
ipensation for loss of amenities of 


c 


Joes the law, or LAW, need to be 
idicrous in its application as this? I 
Cit think so. 
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WORLD'S FIRST FUEL DELIVERY 


The first man who picked up a 
burning faggot and carried it into his 
cave was making a delivery of fuel. 
A bit unreliable, perhaps, but it was 
a step in the right direction. 

Man has taken many steps forward 
since then. One of the greatest was 
when he learned to use o'l. 

Because oil products have been 


made available at reasonable prices 
everywhere in Canada, oil heats more 
than half our homes. And speaking 
of reasonable prices—over the past 
10 years the price Imperial receives 





for home heating oil has risen far less 
than the cost of other things—only 
one-third as much as the general cost 


of living. 
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New edition 


ENCYCLOPAED 
BRITANNICA 


available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now... pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished —is the greatest in our almost 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Information on every subject 
significant to mankind is contained in its 
new edition. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject —and you'll find 

























it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 
science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises” 
information to you, with 25,042 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the larg- 
est and most complete reference set pub- 
lished in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 


HOW WILL THEY MEASURE UP 
AGAINST THE KIDS NEXT DOOR? 


Uncomfortable as the idea is, this is the time to face it. 
Everyone wants more for his children. And your children 
will have to compete just as you’re competing now 

in the adult world. 

That’s one of the biggest single reasons why so many 
families have Encyclopaedia Britannica in their home. The 
Britannica is an easy source of reference the whole 
family can use. It is the world’s most complete collection of 
facts and knowledge excitingly explained by leading 
authorities. In it, you can learn about sports, find a hobby, 
increase your appreciation of art, learn about gardening, 
missiles, philosophy, science ... just about any 
subject you've ever heard of .. . and thousands you haven't. 

The Britannica is more than words — and more 
than its brilliant illustrations. It is a seeking of the mind for 
truth and fact. It is priceless for your children. 

It can be equally invaluable to you. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached car« 
today, and we will send you...withou 
cost or obligation ...a copy of our beau 
tiful, new booklet which contains ai 
exciting preview of the latest edition o 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send n: 
money. It’s yours, absolutely free! How 
ever, to avoid disappointment, pleas: 
mail the attached card today before i 
slips your mind. 


Mail the attached card now 


for FREE BOOKLET 


ahd Just tear out card 

at left, fill in and mail 
for your free Preview 
Booklet of the new 
edition of the 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Or write 
to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Dept. 
APL-14, Terminal 
Building, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Mason Wade: “Créature” my foot! 


Canadian Dualism—a solid book—sets 
oul to investigate the present state of co- 
existence between English and French- 
speaking Canada—a subject which has 
had some lively contributions made for 
it in letters to this magazine just re- 
ntly. But a collection of articles like 
‘. half of them written in 1955 and 
’ others in 1956 or 1957, has two 
Kes against it to begin with. 
since the articles have already in- 
-nced the climate of opinion and the 
‘curse of research, they risk repeating 
‘vit has already been read and _ ac- 
coted. Because they discuss the prob- 
they consider from. different 

es and, to some extent, from ir- 
( oncilable points of view, they cannot 
Po sibly arrive at any clearcut conclu- 
or leave any very definite impres- 
‘on the mind. 

is not that they are contradictory 

‘y are not contradictory enough. 


ee ee 


I ‘ 


| -y appear to start to meet head on 
' <rgument, and then skid by each 
©' ©. The intention was to have fair 


*s Of French and English work, but 


S three of the French-Canadian 
; rs chose to offer their work in 

sh, the weight is on the English 
Si 


iving entered these caveats, let us 
iat the book contains an enormous 
4 uty of information, and that it is 
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French neighbor, and explains how he 
got that way. Jean Falardeau gives the 
French-Canadian converse, and adds a 
hopeful prediction for the future. 

Watson Kirkconnell states clearly 
the doctrinal bases of Protestant oppo- 
sition to Catholic beliefs, while Father 
Régis gives a stout and uncompromis- 
ing defence of those beliefs. In another 
context, Father Beaudry speaks up from 
New Brunswick to advise wisely on co- 
existence, giving chapter and verse on 
how to manage it without sacrificing 
any principle. 


we ee eee 


But none of these ventures to explore 
the nub of the problem—the Protestant 
fear of political interference by the 
Church. Those Protestants in the 
United States who opposed John 
Kennedy on the grounds of his religion 
did not do so because he believes in, 
for instance, the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, but because they thought 
he would be influenced by men who 
would put other interests ahead of those 
of the United States. 

When he said that as President he 
would “act as a free man,” he won the 
election right there. The issue has not 
recently boiled up so vigorously in 
Canada, but the writers in this book 
do dodge what is clearly a problem. 

Frank Scott explains the legal back- 
ground of the differences over civil 
liberties and over the repatriation of 
the constitution, that perennial stalk- 
inghorse. Louis Baudouin defends the 
Civil Code of Quebec, its purposes and 
continuing usefulness, defining the rea- 
sons for its distincitve provisions. 


Philippe Garigue puts forward once 


KKK 


qesis on the family as the 
1 unit in French-Canadian 
1 disputes the conventional 
mn of that society as “folk” 
t.” George Theriault, in 
the New England French- 
¢asaveswusev, Flies ON SOme of the stereo- 
types which Garigue deplores. 

The comparison of Ontario and 
Quebec industry is for 1952 and 
things have, after all, changed since 
then, though the comparison is still of 
some value. Pierre Trudeau makes his 
familiar assertion that French-Cana- 
dians had democracy foisted on them, 
in the sense that parliamentary govern- 
ment was an English form, that they 
have never profited much from it, that 
they must begin to learn it from scratch 
and that nobody is doing much to instil 
it. (Of course this was written before 
last year’s elections.) 

Gerard Pelletier, in the freshest and 
most recent essay, sketches the history 
of Quebec’s labor movement and tries 
to foresee its future. Stuart Jamieson 
looks east from Saskatchewan and 
urges that the big unions try to under- 
stand the situation of the unions in 
Quebec and encourage a genuine au- 
tonomy within the labor movement. 

The history of French and English 
in the West. complicated by the struggle 
over the separate schools, has surely 
never been given better or more con- 
cisely than by George F. G. Stanley in 
the longest article in the book, and by 
Léopold Lamontagne. 

It was of course too much to expect 
that these learned gentlemen should 
give their attention to one of the main 
factors in the Canadian duality, the dif- 
fering and changing position of women 
in each society, and what women are 
doing to that duality. The only mention 
of this insignificant matter is in 
Mason Wade’s “Conclusions,” where he 
remarks, “It is doubtful if la créature 
will become, or want to become, as 
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it in the Enevelopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 
science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “televises”’ 
information to vou, with 25,042 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the larg- 
est and most complete reference set pub- 
lished in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,”’ and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 
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Vason Wade: “Créature” my foot! 


Canadian Dualism—a solid book—sets 
oul to investigate the present state of co- 
existence between English and French- 
speaking Canada—a subject which has 
had some lively contributions made for 
it in letters to this magazine just re- 
cently. But a collection of articles like 
this, half of them written in 1955 and 
(he others in 1956 or 1957, has two 
siikes against it to begin with. 
since the articles have already in- 
‘nced the climate of opinion and the 
Curse of research, they risk repeating 
“it has already been read and ac- 
coled. Because they discuss the prob- 
os they consider from different 
es and, to some extent, from ir- 
ncilable points of view, they cannot 
bly arrive at any clearcut conclu- 
or leave any very definite impres- 
on the mind. 
is not that they are contradictory 
ey are not contradictory enough. 
| y appear to start to meet head on 
rgument, and then skid by each 
© r. The intention was to have fair 
°s Of French and English work, but 
three of the French-Canadian 
‘. Ors chose to offer their work in 
sh, the weight is on the English 
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iving entered these caveats, let us 
Su nat the book contains an enormous 
qc cuty of information, and that it is 
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by Miriam Chapin 


Divided We Stand 


valuable to have it brought together 
and preserved in hard covers, even 
though $8.50 is a pretty high price. 
George Ferguson of the Montreal Star 
presents an entertaining and very ac- 
curate, though kindly, picture of the 
English Canadian’s attitude to his 
French neighbor, and explains how he 
got that way. Jean Falardeau gives the 
French-Canadian converse, and adds a 
hopeful prediction for the future. 

Watson Kirkconnell states clearly 
the doctrinal bases of Protestant oppo- 
sition to Catholic beliefs, while Father 
Régis gives a stout and uncompromis- 
ing defence of those beliefs. In another 
context, Father Beaudry speaks up from 
New Brunswick to advise wisely on co- 
existence, giving chapter and verse on 
how to manage it without sacrificing 
any principle. 

But none of these ventures to explore 
the nub of the problem—the Protestant 
fear of political interference by the 
Church. Those Protestants in the 
United States who opposed John 
Kennedy on the grounds of his religion 
did not do so because he believes in, 
for instance. the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, but because they thought 
he would be influenced by men who 
would put other interests ahead of those 
of the United States. 

When he said that as President he 
would “act as a free man,” he won the 
election right there. The issue has not 
recently boiled up so vigorously in 
Canada, but the writers in this book 
do dodge what is clearly a problem. 

Frank Scott explains the legal back- 
ground of the differences over civil 
liberties and over the repatriation of 
the constitution, that perennial stalk- 
inghorse. Louis Baudouin defends the 
Civil Code of Quebec, its purposes and 
continuing usefulness, defining the rea- 
sons for its distincitve provisions. 

Philippe Garigue puts forward once 


more his thesis on the family as the 
fundamental unit in French-Canadian 
society, and disputes the conventional 
interpretation of that society as “folk” 
or “peasant.” George Theriault, in 
writing of the New England French- 
Americans, relies on some of the stereo- 
types which Garigue deplores. 

The comparison of Ontario and 
Quebec industry is for 1952 and 
things have. after all, changed since 
then, though the comparison is still of 
some value. Pierre Trudeau makes his 
familiar assertion that French-Cana- 
dians had democracy foisted on them, 
in the sense that parliamentary govern- 
ment was an English form, that they 
have never profited much from it, that 
they must begin to learn it from scratch 
and that nobody is doing much to instil 
it. (Of course this was written before 
last year’s elections.) 

Gerard Pelletier, in the freshest and 
most recent essay, sketches the history 
of Quebec’s labor movement and tries 
to foresee its future. Stuart Jamieson 
looks east from Saskatchewan and 
urges that the big unions try to under- 
stand the situation of the unions in 
Quebec and encourage a genuine au- 
tonomy within the labor movement. 

The history of French and English 
in the West. complicated by the struggle 
over the separate schools, has surely 
never been given better or more con- 
cisely than by George F. G. Stanley in 
the longest article in the book, and by 
Léopold Lamontagne. 

It was of course too much to expect 
that these learned gentlemen should 
give their attention to one of the main 
factors in the Canadian duality, the dif- 
fering and changing position of women 
in each society, and what women are 
doing to that duality. The only mention 
of this insignificant matter is in 
Mason Wade's “Conclusions,” where he 
remarks, “It is doubtful if /a créature 
will become, or want to become, as 
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emancipated from domestic con erp 
as the English-speaking career wom in.” 

But the fact is that the Fre»ch- 
Canadian woman who gets herse.’ g 
job or sets up a business of her < wn, 
as she does more and more, beh. ves 
very much like her English Cana jian 
colleague. Consider the French-spea ing 
lawyers and doctors, the journs ists 
such as Judith Jasmin, Jeanne Sa .vé, 
Pierrette de Champigny, Solange ( ha- 
put-Rolland, or the actress-man ger 
Yvette Brindemour, or the lecturer- 
psychologist Thérése Gouin-Decari:. or 
the many, many women who form ‘heir 
own committee in the Chambre de 
Commerce. 


There are hundreds of such career 
women, and they are no more and no 
less emacipated from the kitchen than 
English ones. Créature my foot! 


Canadian Dualism, edited by Mason 
Wade—University of Toronto Press, 


La Dualité canadienne, Ouvrage réalisé 
par Mason Wade—Presses Universi- 
taires Laval—$8.50. 


Sweet. Sweet, Sweet 


For THOSE who dislike twentieth cen- 
tury mass culture and the uncertainties 
of the hydrogen bomb age, there are 
two kinds of literary antidote. At one 
extreme there is the unshaven and often 
unintelligible revolt of the beatniks and 
at the other the nostalgic descriptions 
of past and altogether more solid ages 

Just such a retreat from the present 
is Elizabeth Goudge’s The Dean’ 
Watch. It is set in an English cathedral 
town which, even by 1870, seems to 
have been wholly unaffected by the 
Industrial Revolution and it describes 
the last days of Dean Ayscough. 
churchman-schoolmaster whose stern 
faith seems to have been common to 80 
many Victorian headmasters. However. 
in the shadow of death he reveals un- 
expectedly human qualities in his rela- 
tions with some of the town’s more 
humble people and thereby brings some 
comfort into their harsh lives.. 

First published as a serial i 2 
woman’s magazine, this book bears un- 
mistakable traces of its origin in the 
lengthy, sickly sweet, descriptive as 
sages about the quaint old streets, the 
towering cathedral, the moods of the 
surrounding fen country and the se. ure 
muffins - for-tea atmosphere of the 
town. Although this may enhance 1S 
appeal to the readers of women’s m 22° 
zines, many will find the sugary s. 1l- 
mentality altogether too indigestib! 

R.T.C W. 


The Deans’ Watch, by Elizabeth Gor ige 
—Musson—$4.00. 
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Portraits 
by 
leading 
Canadian 


painters 





Portrait Associates 


Write 125 LAWTON BOULEVARD, 
TORONTO or phone HU. 9-6841. 
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* OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 

* OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 

* KRIEGHOFF & EARLY CANADIANS 
* GROUP OF SEVEN 

* CONTEMPORARY CANADIANS 

* CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 

* CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 


* SCULPTURE — MODERN MASTERS 


Galleries: 
194 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 
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The Real Canada 


IN THESE DAYs when a good many 
Canadians seem to be feeling discon- 
tented with their country for one reason 
or another, it is pleasant to come across 
a book that proclaims Canada’s great- 
ness and asserts that this is Canada’s 
hour, the time for it to assume leader- 
ship. Even though one cannot entirely 
accept the optimism which permeates 
Canada’s Hour by Léon Boussard [he 
dismisses foreign ownership of Canadian 


resources as a matter of litthke moment 


and in one caption avers that there is no 
race prejudice in Canada], one finds it 
cheering. There can be only agreement 
and applause for the resentment which 
the author displays toward those be- 
nighted travellers who still see Canada 
as a land of peasants trudging on snow- 
shoes, of ice-flows and _ befeathered 
Indians. 

The text of the book gives a brief 
summary of history and economics, and 
serves as preface to a hundred and 
forty-six photographs, which bear out 
wonderfully his thesis that it is time 
Canada must appreciate its abilities and 
assume leadership. Instead of concen- 
trating on scenery, they show Cana- 
dians at work, and give, better than any 
collection this reviewer has ever seen, 
a feeling of people living. earning their 
living, enjoying their work and play. 
Real people! 

The book is the second of a series 
projected by Leméac, Jmages De Mon 
Pays, to celebrate Canada’s centenary. 
It is published in separate editions in 
French and English. Captions are in 
both languages. Mr. Boussard is a 
Frenchman, an official of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. He 
spends at least half of each year in 
Montreal or wandering about Canada, 
and has obviously fallen in love with 
the country. This is his tribute. 

His French version is fluid and 
poetic. The English one is a bit lifeless: 
it is to be noted regretfully that one 
does not say in English such things as 
“He vended newspapers.” So choose 
the French version if you read French 
at all. In any case the pictures, from 
many sources, are magnificent. 

M.C. 


Canada’s Hour, by Leon Boussard — 
Les Editions Leméac, Montreal — 
$7.50. 


Not Fierce Enough 


IN HIS NEW book, The Fiercest Heart, 
Stuart Cloete tells the simple story of 
a group of Boers trekking from Cape 
Town to find a Paradise of freedom in 
the north. With the Bible as their only 
law, imagining themselves a chosen 





A Boy’s Life at 
St. Andrew’s 


by J. Robert Coulter, B.A., Headmaster 


“It is the aim of St. Andrew’s College to 
produce men of character and ability. A 
glimpse of a regular school day suggests how 
carefully planned study, varied activity and 
sensible discipline lead to this objective. The 
rising bell sounds at 7.15. Each boy must be 
up, showered, dressed and ready for break- 
fast at 7.40. The colours are broken out at 
8.25 and chapel service is at 8.30. Classes are 
from 8.50 to 3.25 with a morning recess and 
one hour for lunch. Following classes there 
is a 2-hour period for games, other extra- 
curricular activities and reading until dinner 
at 6. Evening study commences at 7, under 
the direction of a master, and the same con- 
scientious application is insisted upon as in 
the classroom. Evening prayers follow. For 
the youngest boys it’s ‘lights out’ at 8.30 
and by 11.30 the day has come to a close in 
every ‘boy’s life’ at St. Andrew’s.”’ 

If you have a son or you know a boy you 
would like to see have this kind of training 
write for prospectus and scholarship informa- 
tion to J. Robert Coulter, B.A., St. Andrew's 
College, Aurora, Ontario. 

Examination for entrance scholarships will 
be held April 20th and 21st. Applications 
should be received before April Ist. 


St. Andrew’s College — Aurora, Ont. 
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; INSPROBLEM SOLVING & DATA PROCESSING 


S ec ee elm ur maces eS Cm CEE ttt (T) 
departure from conventional computer concepts. It is marked Ele Tur h ie 
cally different machine logic and language. It thinks in the language of 
your problems. It is an integrated hardware-software package that sets: 

NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAMMING EFFICIENCY 
The B 5000 is the first system specifically designed for efficient use of the 
problem-oriented languages of ALGOL and COBOL. It swiftly translates 
them into efficient machine-language programs, compiles at speeds 20-50 
times faster than any currently designed computers. Result: unprecedented 
savings in programming cost and time. 

NEW STANDARDS OF PROGRAN-INDEPENDENT MODULARITY 
Any B 5000 program will work with any B5000 system configuration. It is 
possible to add memory modules, input/output units—even a functionally 
independent second central processor. Result: you can closely ‘gear system 
expansion to growing workloads, without time-consuming reprogramming; 
you Nave effective protection against obsolescence. 


NEW STANDARDS OF EFFECTIVE MULTIPLE PROCESSING 


The B 5000’s normal mode of operation is multi-processing. It can simultaneously 
process several unrelated problems, both scientific and commercial, under the 
supervision of its Master Control Program. Programs written independently 
can be processed simultaneously. Result: minimum idle component time, 
ED ATLA Mmc Cogs ail LOL MMM AAs MR lite ts enna cr a 
NEW STANDARDS OF AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
The Burroughs B 5000 incorporates a complete set of operating, monitoring 
and service routines. Its Master Control Program automatically schedules 
work and assigns memory and input/output units. Result: system idle time 
and human intervention are reduced to a mimimum—important time and 
GO Atae nate 
NEW STANDARDS OF SYSTEM COMMUNICATION 
The new B 5000 features completely flexible communication among its com- 
ponents, permits simultaneous on-line/off-line operation. Any input/output 
channel communicates with any peripheral equipment and any memory module. 
SQcel team auc tes am iCch aL eyiiLAmeb ele Mas Le TALON ele Ssh men 
NEW STANDARDS OF THROUGH-PUT PER DOLLAR 
Along with its remarkably advanced logic and language, the B 5000 offers many 
other important features. Examples: High internal speed (‘three microsecond 
< add execution time, six microsecond memory cycle time), high speed input/output 
(reads 800 cards per minute, prints 700 lines per minute), 66 KC Magnetic 
Tape speeds, and solid state construction. This large-scale performance is avail- 
able to you in the medium-price range. Result: maximum through-put per 
dollar for you. 
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For details in depth on the B 5000 concept, call our nearby office now. Or write 
Data Processing Division, Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 9” 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing system 
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<i The addresses 

ur on each letter 
and parcel 
should show 


@ the full name of the person who is to 
get it. 


M@ the correct apartment number, street 
address, rural route number or post 
office box number. 


@ City, town or village, and postal zone 
number, where necessary. 


@ your name and complete return ad- 
dress in the upper left-hand corner. 
A correct postal 
address speeds 
accurate delivery 
PO-60-5T 
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"We found GLOBE envelopes a 


dependable source of supply” 


THE FIELD'S C_ olowy FSecach Teesort 


Completely furnished Beach Home Suites with Hotel 
Service on Florida’s West Coast. Dining Rooms, Cock- 
tail Lounges, Music, Dancing. 650 feet of white sand 
beach. Fresh water swimming pool, tennis, pitch-‘n- 
putt golf, shuffleboard, arts & crafts. | mile to 
championship golf course. A relaxing Island Paradise. 


LONGBOAT KEY © SARASOTA, FLORIDA 








THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS—1961 
July 3—August 19 

DANCE: Jean Erdman, Guest Choreographer. 
MUSIC: Hans Beer, Guest Opera Director. 
THEATRE: Robert Gill, Guest Director. 
ART: Ulfert Wilke, Guest Artist. 

For information please write: 


Department of University Extension, 
The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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people following a new Moses to a new 
Canaan, they push past lions, vultures 


and wild natives, through horrendous | 


storms, and into a nefarious maze of 
intrigue woven by the illegitimate and 
maniac son of an English baronet. 

The adventure is often exciting, but 
even half-way through the book it is 
clear that Paradise will be gained, that 
the evil-doers will, without doubt, get 
it in the neck, and that the good, God- 
fearing people will, at last, breathe 
peacefully the free pristine air of their 
new valley in the north. A_ similar 
facility detracts from the characters all 
of whom are so infallibly perceptive 
that they can read other people’s minds, 
and, consequently, solve any problem 
with ridiculous ease. 

But it’s a lively book, shot through 
with some very delicate description of 
the African veld, and, although it 
doesn’t quite prove that the fiercest 
hearts triumph over meaningful odds, it 
is surprising, funny, and sometimes 
quite moving. M.S. 





The Fiercest Heart, by Stuart Cloete 
Thomas Allen — $4.95. 


The “U”’s in Paris 


IN HER LATEST novel Nancy Mitford 
has shifted her characters from their 
home ground in Oxford and London 
and set them in Paris. Alfred Wincham, 
former professor of pastoral theology, 
is appointed British Ambassador in the 
French capital, and presently he and 
his wife Fanny are joined by a familiar 
group of friends, relatives, and odd 
acquaintances, without a non-U among 
them. 

The situations and relationships that 
result take on, before long, the hilarious 
incongruities of a game of Conse- 
quences, played by number of volatile 
country-house guests of impeccable 
unconventionality. They are a fanciful 
lot and they lose nothing of their native 
eccentricity by the transfer to foreign 
soil. It’s a little as though Miss Mitford 
had emptied one goldfish bowl into 
another without disturbing the occu- 
pants or even allowing them to be 
aware of the change. 

The plot complications that develop 
as a result are as widely farcical as any- 
thing devised by Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse. 

There are no easy chuckles in Don’t 
Tell Alfred, but there are any number 
of sudden shrieks. The Paris back- 
ground is created with a great deal of 
knowledge and affection, but the au- 
thor’s general approach, like that of 
her characters, remains brilliantly in- 
sular. M.L.R. 


Don’t Tell Alfred, by Nancy Mitford— 
Hamish Hamilton—$3.50. 








Saturday Night 


is more than a fact boo 
for the knowledgeable . . . 


Saturday Night 


is a magazine of respon 
sible opinion providing an 
understandable background 
to Canadian and world 
events .... 


Saturday Night 


will keep you informed 
about what is happening 
in Canada and elsewhere 
...and why! 


Saturday Night 


regularly reviews the 
worlds of Business, The 
Arts, Books 


Current Events.... 


Education, 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 
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Curtis as surgeon in Canadian Navy: Neither interesting nor comprehensible. 
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Films 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Various Misfits 


fue HERO of The Great Impostor is 
that Walter Mitty-in-action, Ferdinand 
Waldo de Mara, the famous character 
who keeps turning up in the press in 
one distinguished form or another and 
then getting himself publicly unfrocked. 
[hus the producer has set himself the 
ther tricky task of supplying the 
2en-biography of someone who ap- 
rs to be not so much a person as 
embodiment, who fits happily into 
frame he dreams up for himself, 
' drifts about, between impersona- 
lions, as nebulous as ectoplasm. 
\ccording to reports, de Mara’s 
ives are invariably virtuous, how- 
fraudulent his methods. He simply 
ts to do good to his fellow-men, 
h'* insists on doing it without benefit 
© Jiploma or paper-work, an attitude 
e ially baffling to the police, the psy- 
¢) logists and, apparently, his screen- 
“ter. The latter, after wrestling briefly 
the hero’s boyhood complexities, 
‘<-ns to have arrived at his own for- 
n'a for the de Mara phenomenon, 
Ww. ch works out roughly as 98 per cent 
D Jekyll to 2 per cent Mr. Hyde. This 
mM \es for any amount of sentiment 
al. in moments of discomfiture, any 
nu ober of easy laughs. It also makes 
a retty tedious picture. 
n the record, Ferdinand de Mara 
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actually did serve as a novitiate under 
assumed credentials in a_ Trappist 
monastery. Quitting this, but still forg- 
ing cheerfully ahead, he then turned 
up successively as a prison warden and 
expert criminologist, a surgeon in the 
Canadian Navy, a teacher of science, 
and finally, this time in his own person, 
as a guest on the Jack Paar show. He 
has since vanished into the limbo he 
appears to occupy while brooding up 
his next sortie on the professions. 

As a prison warden he seems to 
have been both enlightened and hu- 
mane, and his record is equally im- 
pressive in the other fields he managed 
to invade. With little education, he 
turned himself into a successful teacher 
of science, simply by keeping a page 
ahead of his pupils. As a naval sur- 
geon he was able, thanks to a five foot 
shelf of medical reference, to perform 
any number of spectacular operations, 
largely by keeping a page ahead of 
the patient. He appears to be a com- 
plex, brilliantly unbalanced man, a 
sentimentalist and an opportunist, and 
a wonderfully cool hand in the special 
emergencies he enjoys creating for 
himself. Unfortunately, no such ob- 
vious analysis appears to have entered 
the curly head of Tony Curtis who 
plays the great impostor here, and 
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SHERIDAN 
NURSERIES 





Now! The most exciting 
Sheridan Catalogue in 45 
years! Pages and pages, 
in full colour, of Canada’s | 
finest Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Perennials, Vines 
and Roses! Plus useful | 
information on proper 
selection, planting and | 
cultivation by Sheridan 

experts. A ‘‘must’’ for 

every garden lover! 


SEN 0 TODAY! 


P.O. Box 181, 
Islington, Ontario 
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SALES STATIONS 


Queen Elizabeth Way } 
at Sherway Drive, Islington 
(Just west cf Highway 27 cloverleaf. 
Telephone CL. 9-4071 
Yonge Street 
2827 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Telephone HUdson 1-1510 
Clarkson 
No. 2 Highway, Clarkson 
Telephone TAylor 2-0251 
Nursery Farm (Oakville) 
Oakville, Ontario 
(One mile south of Queen Elizabeth Way 
Telephone TAylor 2-1624 
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WHY MEN OF RESPONSIBILITY USE 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICES TO CONSERVE ASSETS 
FOR PERSONAL AND FAMILY SECURITY 


A man should exercise the same good judgment to conserve assets for his 
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own and his family’s use as he did to acquire them. He does so when he 
relies on trust company services. Helping people plan to get the most out 
of available assets has been our specialized business for many years. And 
friendly assistance to clients and beneficiaries is a traditional part of this 
service. By appointing a trust company as an executor of your estate you 
can give your family and dependants the advantages of long experience, 
dependability, permanence and financial responsibility. For particulars 
of services available, enquire at any of the more than 200 offices of 


THE TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 


The nation’s most experienced executors and trustees 





whose impersonations, alternately \ 
some and antic, would hardly have 
him past the preliminary board 
examiners. It is perhaps too much 5 
ask that the screen should make «x 
central figure comprehensible; but 1 
might at least have made him inter 
ing. 

Misfits, Arthur Miller’s first scre 
play, is so crowded with current ret 
ence that it may very well seem m« 
interesting as a documentation than 5 
a screen-drama. Certainly it provide: a 
remarkable argument for that mu »- 
criticized group, the screen-stars w 0 
simply play themselves. 

It was, of course, an accepted 1 
dition that Clark Gable should pi. 
himself, and Gable wisely never «i- 
tempted to go much beyond an intcr- 
pretation that had delighted movie- 
goers for a generation. As he grew 
older he merely adjusted himself to a 
part that grew older along with him. 
Role and actor remained  contem- 
poraries and this was satisfactory to 
everyone, if only because the gigantic 
scale of screen figures demands a cor- 
responding degree of “presence”, a 
quality always at his command. 

In Misfits Marilyn Monroe also plays 
herself — unmistakably, since Drama- 
tist Miller has heavily underscored an) 
amount of biographical material. Star 
Monroe has collaborated with a kind of 
child-like self-revelation that gains 
rather than loses by its lack of any 
over-acting. The candor and _ intensity 
of her performance in this film may 
very well blur out the popular Marilyn 
Monroe legend and restore her to 
something very like herself. There is 
hardly a trace here of the mannerisms 
that have, up till now, made her the 
most imitable actress on the screen. 

The Western background was prob- 
ably selected by Arthur Miller as rep- 
resenting the so-called classic form. 
It is questionable, however, whether 
the classic form justifies the use of 
quite so much top-lofty dialogue s 
Dramatist Miller employs here. We-t- 
ern characters traditionally run ‘0 
action rather than garrulity, and :-e 
generally averse to discussions of | 
death and God. As it is, the brood 
dialogue explodes only occasion: 
into action, most notably in the . '- 
but-final sequence, with the round 1g 
up of half a dozen wild mustangs d. »- 
tined for shipment to a dog-meat f 
tory. Horrifying in its brutality, t 's 
one shattering sequence manages 0 
sum up just about everything Artl 'r 
Miller has to say about men a d 
women, their deplorable inhuman ) 
and their redeeming humanity. 

The cast includes Eli Wallach, Mo 
gomery Clift and Thelma Ritter, | 
sound performers without a mi it 
among them. 
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N Business Index for March 


Indicator Table | Unit 


Index of Industrial 
Production 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 


Index of Manufacturing 


Production 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Retail Trade 

Total Labor Income 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Consumer Price Index 


Wholesale Price Infex of 
Industrial Raw Material 
Manufacturer's Inventories, 


Held and Owned 


New Orders in Manufacturing 


Steel Ingot Production 


Cheques Cashed, 52 Centres > 
Total Construction Awards 
(Hugh C. Maclean Building 


Reports) 
Hours Worked in 
Manufacturing 


Index of Common Stock Prices p> 


Imports 
Exports 


WHAT YOU SEE AHEAD for the 
economy depends on which way you look. 
True, only a fool can see prosperity now 
but non-fools can get bullish thrills or 
bearish chills depending on which statistics 
they read. Each one to his own indicators 
is fine as long as we don’t make gods of 
those indicators. 

Unemployment continues to provide 
the chief reason for pessimistic thinking 
~and rightly so. Though the total has 
grown in numbers there actually was a 
small percentage decline in the seasonally 
adjusted figures, but very small. The 
jobless total is reflected in the failure of 
manufacturing industry to move ahead 
= shipments and new orders on a broad 
ront. 


Some changes do appear to be in the 
making now which may improve the 
Overall situation. Steel production these 
last weeks has been moving up, there is a 
very good possibility that we have the 
birth of a trend. And oil production—by 
government decree—is increasing. 


Lumber production in 1960 was a few 
per cent in volume ahead of 1959 and the 
industry expects a better increase this year. 


130 rts 





MARCH 1960 


MAR. 196] 





FEBRUARY 1961 124.4 





123.7 


Latest Month Previous Month Year Ago 


> | 1949=100 166.0 166.7 169.5 
me | 1949=100 147.7 148.3 151.2 
eS $ millions 1,382 1,395 1,322 
o $ millions 1,545 1,542 1,500 
> | 1949=100 129.2 129.6 127.5 
ee 1935-39 
=100 236.6 235.2 243.2 
> $ millions 4,441 4,448 4,460 
$ millions 1,909 1,986 1,910 
o '000 tons 452 349 563 
$ millions 24,069 23,457 22,622 
> | § millions 167 179 215 
& | per week 40.6 40.7 40.9 
| 1936-39 
|  =100 276.6 260.2 259.2 
& | $ millions 432.0 514.9 440.4 
eS $ millions 441.4 4757 483.8 


Most latest figures are preliminary ones. 


It anticipates that house construction will 
jump some 20 per cent in starts this year 
over 1960. In that year starts were 108,858 
dwelling units. The 1959 total was 
141,345. Thus the drop in starts last year 
was some 30 per cent compared to the 
previous year but the drop in starts in the 
tag end quarters was only 17 per cent. If 
you compare December's alone it looks 
like a small increase chalked up by 1960. 
According to MacLean’s Building Re- 
ports, residential contracts this year are 
above those of the corresponding months 
of 1960. Lumbermen expect the number 
of 1961 starts to reach 130,000. 

If you want more hopeful facts, take a 
few good looks at our external merchan- 
dise trade. Last year the import surplus 
was $100 million, which is the smallest one 
we have had since the early 1950’s. Our 
total trade hit $10.9 billion, being up 2.3 
per cent from 1959. Exports for the year 
were $5.4 billion, some five per cent ahead 
of the previous year’s total; imports 
amounted to $5.5 billion, a mite under 
the 1959 figure. All in all, a good im- 
provement. 

Other things happened with our external 
trade as well. The proporiion (in dollar 


value) going to the U.S. fell to 56.3 per 
cent from the 61.9 per cent of 1959, a 
considerable drop. The U.K. took 17.1 
per cent, well above the 15.4 per cent of 
1959. Other commonwealth lands moved 
up to 6.2 per cent from a previous 5.4 per 
cent. All remaining countries absorbed 
20.4 per cent of our goods compared to 
17.3 per cent a year previously. Thus, 
while in 1959 the U.S. imported almost 
four times as much as did all other non- 
commonwealth lands, last year she took 
less than three times as much. On the 
import side there were no real changes in 
percentages by areas of origin. 

We must concede to the pessimists the 
fact that in the last quarter of 1960 exports 
fell off, though imports remained steady. 
A trend? Too early to say. 

If you go by old standards our economy 
is not acting too badly. Unfortunately 
the country has grown so the old standards 
are no longer good—and the world itself 
has changed challengingly in the past ten 
years. We are failing to measure up to the 
changes both nationally and internation- 
ally. 


—by Maurice Hecht 


(Saturday Night’s Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross 
national product. It is designed to reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data.) 
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ke ee graphically illustrated in these drawings made ty 
ee Terence Cuneo at Cooke, Troughton and Simms. 


Instruments made here, like the many other products 
of the Vickers Group, are widely used all over the 
world. 
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Purchasers 


and 


Distributors 
of 


Government, 
Municipal 
and 
Corporation 
Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 
LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
WINNIPEG CALGARY LONDON 


(We’ve solved a 
CaCO ATT: 


we'll be happy 
to solve yours) 


Size, style, shape, type of 
paper, printed design...we'll 
solve these problens 


quickly and economically ! 


‘NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS 
LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


| Halifax e Montreal e Toronto 
Winnipeg e¢ Vancouver 
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; Gold & Dross 
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Recommended Stocks 


Would you kindly repeat your listing 
of 15 recommended stocks? What ad- 
vice would you give to a young school 
teacher (42 years of age) with approxi- 
mately $2,000 to invest annually? — 
H.O., Belleville. 


We took advantage of the low stock 
prices of a few months ago to review 
the list of 15 best stock bets which 
first appeared in the fall of 1957. 
Since that review there have been 
some nice individual advances in these 
selections, notably in International 
Nickel, but the broad price pattern has 
not changed sufficiently to warrant an- 
other full-dress review at this time. 

Two conspicuous buying opportuni- 
ties remaining in the group are Bell 
Telephone and Imperial Oil, the first- 
mentioned for income, the latter for 
possible gain. 

With your life and earning-power ex- 
pectancy, investment in common stocks 
with a view to participating in the long- 
term growth of the economy is indi- 
cated. This is a good way to recover 
some of your living expenses. 

Besides Bell and Imperial Oil, you 
could consider Simpsons, Dominion 
Stores, Bank of Nova Scotia, Crown 
Trust and other organizations based on 
serving the masses. A flavor of specula- 
tion on resources could be added by 
Hudson Bay M. & S., Noranda Mines, 
Cons. Mining & Smelting or McIntyre 
Mines, all blue-chip dividend payers. 

The foregoing issues are mainly 
selling at high prices in relation to earn- 
ings but if you “dollar average” (in- 
vest the same number of dollars each 
year regardless of the level of the 
market) you should own a stake in the 
economy at relatively attractive prices. 

The growth of your capital can be 
accelerated by reinvestment of divi- 
dends. If you keep this up for 12 or 15 
years you should have reason to be 
pleased; otherwise economic forecasters 
are on the wrong track. 


Cochenour Willans 


Is Cochenour Willans worth $4 a 
share? — B. M., Vancouver. 


Cochenour’s price is high in relation to 
earnings (20 cents a share estimated 
for 1960). Some investors would shun 


the company because of its failure » 
report ore reserves. Others would ta e 
comfort in the indications on exist! 
levels of sufficient ore to support ¢ 2 
operation for some years. 

The bulls would also point to tre 
nature of occurrences at the mire 
which makes ore reserves difficult io 
calculate. And the clincher for thei 
would probably be in the fact that after 
21 years of production no ore has yct 
been drawn from below the 1,425 leve!, 
indicated as the best in the mine. 

Besides the depth chances, some- 
thing has to be allowed for the pos- 
sibilities of adjoining claims which 
Cochenour has under development. 

The market price incorporates con- 
siderable expectancy. Should this be 
substantiated, the price may appear not 
to have been high. Should it not be 
substantiated, some disappointed share- 
holders could be expected to sell. 


US 


Dome Mines 
A well-known New York firm of in- 


vestment analysts has issued a_ pessi- 
mistic survey on Dome Mines. Could 
you explain its attitudes and _ perhaps 
enlarge on it? — C.H., Calgary. 


The survey says Dome shares are not 
suitable for accounts seeking to en- 
hance capital values over the coming 
three to five years. In this period, it 
points out, Dome must look to oper:- 
tions such as Dome Petroleum and 
Mattagami Lake to accelerate its earn 
ings and dividends, and both are 
heavily circumscribed by exploratio: 
charges. 

If these two can develop to the diy - 
dend-paying stage by the mid-sixtic-. 
Dome’s earnings should reach $1.15 
share and dividends of 80 cents a sha’: 
(current rate is 70 cents) would 
justified, the survey says. It predic 
that such results would merit a mark 
price of $18 per share. 

Every one is entitled to his opini 
in the stock market and, indeed, wit - 
out adverse opinion it would be i: - 
possible for the bulls to acquire stock 
Nonetheless, the New York surv 
seems to be guilty of attempting 
oversimplify mining investment. sin 
it allows nothing for the possibility « 
further ore discoveries at Dome’s Po - 
cupine gold mine and its subsidia 
mining properties. 


~ 
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ould such ore disclosures not ma- 
ize, Dome could decline in price. 
2. this decline could be cushioned by 
aases on the downtrend by U:S. in- 
rs with whom the stock has been 
‘ennial favorite for participating in 
( adian resource development. 
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(. neral Steel Wares 


weakness in General Steel Wares 
iy vcard to hard to reconcile with the 
ce. eral strength in the market. Is there 
a. reasonable explanation? — G.W., 
| TAX. 


loe market seldom moves uniformly. 
Bosiness is considerably cyclical and 
ferent companies are prominent at 
ious stages of the circle. The more 
pid tempo of the economy which the 
cent stock market has been discount- 
ing has not yet taken in the appliance 
industry, in which General Steel Wares 
is engaged. 

[he year 1960 was a difficult one 
for the industry and GSW earnings 
will probably be down sharply from 
1959's net of $720,546 ($1.08 a share). 
A net loss after write-offs may even 
be shown. 

Financial position has been affected 
by heavy depreciation allowances and 
non-recurring expenditures in connec- 
tion with recognition and expansion 
programs. The Feb. 15 dividend on the 
common was passed, The common paid 
10 cents a share quarterly since 1954, 
has been on a dividend basis ever since. 
On the bright side, GSW is driving 
win export markets, has obtained 
licenses to make three U.S. products 
Canada, has bought one Canadian 
household - products company,  pur- 
chased manufacturing facilities of an- 
other, 

(here is, however, little prospect of 

ly resumption in dividends. This re- 

ts buying of the common to bar- 
-'n hunters who are prepared to fore- 
g income in the hope of capital 

reciation over the longer term. 
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| perial Oil 


' uld Imperial Oil be the best invest- 
' it in oil stocks? — S.1., Winnipeg. 


ie investors would select Imperial 
€ because it is the largest company 
i he industry. Owned 70% by Stan- 
« | Oil of New Jersey, Imperial holds 
2 plus of the country’s crude-oil 
‘5% of natural-gas reserves. It pro- 
“es 15% of the oil, and refines and 
n “kets 40% of the products con- 
St ied. Holdings of 25 million acres 
in ude some of the most attractive 
Sp -ads in western Canada. 

ver the past five years, its relative 
P...tion in production, refining and 
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Why does Montreal Trust offer 


more Services 
than those of Executor and Trustee? 


Because Montreal Trust is a 
modern Trust Company. 


When old-fashioned people 
say— Montreal Trust, a modern 
company ?—it sounds like an 
accusation. But, how else could 
we serve our clients if we were 
not ahead of the times? 


Take your own case. You 
want a responsible trust com- 
pany to be your executor and 
trustee. So you plan your estate 
with Montreal Trust. And sud- 
denly you realize: why not use 
some of their other services 
right now? 


Your investments, for in- 
stance. Montreal Trust has a 
complete Investment Depart- 
ment, staffed with people who 
are skilled in research, analysis 
and investment management, 
who can devote their full time, 
knowledge and experience to 
what you could only do in your 
spare time. Wouldn’t it make 
sense to have us handle your 
investments? 


SINCE 1859 


Undoubtedly the 
LIGHTEST of 


all full strength 
whiskies... 


Corby's 


VERY 


IGHT 


CANADIAN WHISKY 
AGED 6 YEARS 











Naturally, the same thought 
applies to every other service 
which Montreal Trust can pro- 
vide for you. We have men of 
wide experience in all financial 
and economic matters. You are 
assured of continuing, uninter- 
rupted attentionand supervision 
of your affairs, based on know- 
ledge of the past, geared to the 
developments of the future. 


Whatever the size of your 
account or the nature of the 
service you require—investment 
or real estate management, 
estate planning or a pension 
fund, or any other personal or 
corporate trust service—if you 
want personal, responsible, 
knowledgeable advice, phone 
Montreal Trust. One of our 
Trust Officers will be pleased 
to give you further information. 


MONTREAL 
"TRUST Company 


BUY CORBY'S AND YOU BUY CANADIAN 
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marketing has suffered as a result of its 
concentration on exploration and pro- 
duction and the proration of Alberta 
production. Gradually improving allow- 
ables are, however, planned for the 
more prolific fields, and an increasing 
share of capital expenditures is being 
funneled into marketing facilities. 

Earnings gained in 1960 in spite of 
a decline in crude production, being 
estimated at $2-$2.20 a share versus 
$1.73 in 1959 and 1957's peak of 
$2.29. Net for Jan.-Sept. was $1.48 
against $1.20 in the like 1959 period. 
Along with 30 cents regular dividend, 
Imperial in the fourth quarter of 1960 
declared 15 cents extra. Not since 1941 
have dividends fallen below the pre- 
vious year, and the extra will probably 
be repeated in 1961. 


Rio Algom 


Is Rio Algom, which is a continuation 
of the old Pronto stock and selling 
around $9 a share, likely to go much 
higher during the year? — H. R., Tor- 
onto. 


Rio Algom is in the depressed uranium 
industry. An increase in its market 
value could require an improvement in 
uranium prospects, a departure into 
some profitable outside ventures, or a 


general increase in stock values. 

Uranium prospects may continue 
dubious for an indefinite period, and 
the company’s luck in outside ventures 
or the chance of a general increase in 
stock values is anyone’s guess. It is 
possible for the stock to sell at un- 
realistic levels through the floating sup- 
ply being reduced as a result of almost 
half the outstanding stock being held 
by a single shareholder. 


Pine Point Lead-Zinc 


How will the Pine Point lead-zinc de- 
velopment be financed? — A. H., Van- 
couver. 


Discussion of financing Pine Point de- 
velopment is premature considering the 
lack of transportation to this far 
northern property, which the govern- 
ment is expected ultimately to provide. 
It is. however, thought that the $40 
million estimated as required to bring 
the mine to production and to extend 
the Cons. Smelters Trail metal-making 
plants to handle the concentrates can 
be raised in Canada if not generated 
by excess earnings of Smelters, con- 
troller of the Pine Point company. 
The question really is not one of 
financing but when lead and zine mar- 
kets will expand sufficiently to absorb 





Pine Point output. Smelters has !.1d to 
cut its lead production back 20° be. 
cause of marketing conditions. 


Laura Secord 


A few years ago you recom nded 
Laura Secord at a price which \- ; th 
equivalent of a little better tha. haji 
the present price, considering the tock 
has since been subdivided two fo: one. 
Do you recommend a purchase ©» sale 
now? — O.F., Ottawa. 


Laura Secord is now selling at «bout 
20 times its 1960 fiscal year earnings 
(82 cents a share). This was a record. 
The growth pattern taken in conjunc- 
tion with the dividend of 70 cents a 
share and the fact that there are no 
senior securities, leaving all earnings 
available for the common, has earned 
for the stock a high degree of investor 
preference. 

Apart from the projected “normal” 
growth, the market is paying attention 
to the possibility of earnings being in- 
creased as a result of a new-type shop. 
This is a combined baked goods-cand\ 
shop, one unit of which has been under 
test for several months with a gratify- 
ing reception by the public. If success- 
ful, its widespread adoption could 





‘The Etghty-Ninth pbuuual Financial Statement 


The Economical Mutual 
Insurance Company 


Head Office — Kitchener, Ontario 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1960 








ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 





Bonds and Debentures at book value 


Preferred and Common Stocks, book value 


Cash on hand and in banks 


Interest and Dividends due and accrued 


Agents’ Balances written on or after October 


1, 1960 
Amount due from reinsurance 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Book Value of Real Estate owned 


$ 8,093,106.16 
3,596,993.39 


Book Value of Real Estate under agreement of 


sale 
All other assets 


HON. W. D. EULER, P.C., President 





Provision for unpaid claims . 


Reserve for unearned premiums . 


$ 2,489,664.16 
4,873,481.92 





746,503.20 Amount due for reinsurance . ates 406,178.40 
104,618.33 Reserve and unpaid claims under unlicensed re- 
insurance ..... 14,716.04 
1,207,489.97 Taxes due and accrued 179,007.97 
436,981.50 Investment Reserve 800,000.00 
414,377.24 All other liabilities 237,247.05 
597,151.82 ee oa 
$ 9,000,295.54 
14,038.46 
45,583.32 


$15,256,843.39 


Surplus for protection of Policyholders 


6,256,547.85 


$15,256,843.39 


W. W. FOOT, General Manager 


—— 
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lowe nit costs by increased sales 
volu ver retail outlet. 

I s an age of rapid changes in 
mer dising. Whether the new Laura 
Sec init is a forerunner of eventual 
simi yperation of all stores is not as 
imp it as the management's ability 
to nize the opportumty for 
char and to keep in step with the 
time 

The company was founded on an 
idea selling a high-class product in 
surroundings which would promote 
sales.  ndoubtedly its success has been 
helped by the fact that it sold only one 
product. or type of product. This clas- 
sification is broad enough to include 
baked goods without any departure 
from the management advantages 
which the specialized venture affords. 


G a | t 


HW hat \ 
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Malleable 


vour opinion of Galt Malleable 
1.K., Sherbrooke, N.S. 


Galt Malleable is a low-priced specula- 
tion on the profitability of operations 
in a ferrous and nonferrous-metal fab- 
ricating shop in Western Ontario. 
Common stock is said to have sold at 
and debt securities to be 
at a substantial discount from 


a dollar. 
offered 


pal 


In Brief 


What is production of Barnat Mines? 
— \f.H., Windsor. 
Has been averaging 1.500 tons daily 
with 100 tons daily to be added in 
March. another 250 tons later in vear. 
Wi d Ventures absorb Frobisher 
aSSet - K.F., Regina. 
Sin¢ already controlled Frobisher. 
the rption was to simplify Ventures 
corporate setup. 
Ho es American Leduc stand with 
rege 'o Cuban holdings? — B.D., 
Kit er. 
Has to determine effect of Castro's 
nev roleum laws. 
Why the outlook for Rayrock? — 
JM ngston. 
For egressive exploration: strong 
fina ly. 
Is yy ver Standard iron property on 
Quee’ Charlotte Islands operating? — 
P.E dmonton. 

¢Xamination by Granby Mini 
Und: examination by Granby Mining 
Co. 
MAR H 18th 1961 
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NOTICE OF 308th DivIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of 
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The Professors’ Case 
Against Jomes Coyne 
Read 


THE ECONOMISTS 
versus 


THE BANK OF CANADA 


by H. Scott Gordon 
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Concerning Automobile Accidents 


THE APPALLING automobile accident 
rate in this country could be drastically 
reduced if, for a start, all beat-up 
jalopies were taken off the roads, and 
at the same time people were denied 
the right to sell and buy cheap fourth, 
fifth or nth-hand models. 

In stating the case in this way there 
is no desire to discriminate against 
lower income groups as such but simply 
to put forward a suggestion to reduce 
accidents. 

A person buys the car he can afford. 
This does not mean that everyone can 


Removal of beat-up jalopies from roads would cut automobile death rate. 


afford the car they buy — but that is 
another matter. It does mean that a 
youngster, or an older person earning 
an average or less-than-average wage, 
does not buy a good new used car. 
He buys a $100 contraption with a 
wheel at each corner. And it must not 
be forgotten that a great many acci- 
dents are caused by young drivers. 

Consider first the man who can afford 
a $5,000 car. It represents an invest- 
ment and is representative of something 
else. It marks him not only as a man 
of substance but also as a responsible 
citizen with standing in both the 
business world and the social com- 
munity. 

Does such a man drive his car not 
caring if he has an accident? He does 
not. He buys a $5,000 car because of 
his status and he treats it with care 
because he respects the dollar value. 

The responsibility that such a man 
displays comprises the attributes called 
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by D. G. Dainton 


for in driving — care, observance of 
the rules of the road and consideration 
for others. In short, he never assumes 
that he is in the right without question. 

It is contended that he behaves as 
he does because of the financial value 
of the car, and this opinion is supported 
by traffic officials. The man has a 


thoroughly responsible outlook which 
is exemplified by the car he drives. 
Now consider the case of a young- 
ster Or a person in a low-income group. 
He has no position of responsibility, 
either in a job or in the community. 





oe es aie i ncenanal 
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This might not be his own fault but, 
nevertheless, it is a fact of our society. 
He feels responsibility only to himself 
and.to his group, all of which are with- 
out standing of importance. 

Indeed, it is his responsibility to this 
group, with its strict observance of 
some pretty odd rules, that dictates that 
he shall have a car, and he buys, be- 
cause he cannot afford anything else, a 
heap. 

Behind the wheel he tends to do 
nothing to preserve his possession. It is 
not an investment but simply a mech- 
anical convenience which he knows 
will fall apart sooner or later. Pride of 
possession — and it is not implied there 
is none — is not in the vehicle but in 
himself: he is proud of himself because 
he has a car. 

Being responsible only to himself 





ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
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and his group he becomes rash. He 
drives recklessly, devil-may-care, fi ut- 
ing the highway code, and expec'ing 
everyone, motorists and pedestrians. to 
give him right of way at all times. 
Everything he does when driving |cads 
to accidents, and he has them. 

There is only one way to stop him, 
and thus to prevent the accidents he 
causes, and that is to bar him trom 
driving a cheap car. There is proof 
positive that such things as driving per- 
mits (Or suspensions of them) and 
insurance do not deter him. But if he 
could not afford to buy a car at al! he 
could not be the cause of accidents. He 
might drive his father’s but he would 
be compelled to behave in a more re- 
sponsible manner. 

Two questions, possible protests, arise 
from the foregoing. Is it fair to dis- 
criminate against youngsters and those 
in the low-income group on a financial 
basis? Why not, if a definite aim, bene- 
ficial to all, is the object? We don't 
allow banks to be robbed simply be- 
cause a person has no money. 

The second question is: what about 
used-car dealers? They would go out of 
business! Would that be such an awful 
thing where human lives are concerned? 
We haven't kept horse-harness makers 
in business on the same level as in the 
past because a lot of people were «nce 
employed in the trade. In any case. 
used-car dealers would not be put ¢ m- 
pletely out of business because 00d 
second-hand models would still be » \ld. 

There is also the point that by re- 
ducing the number of used cars old 
the making and selling of new 128s 
would be stimulated — and new ars 
induce responsibility in their drive 

It may well be that we have ma: : 4 
grave mistake in thinking that to c ive 
a car is anything but a privilege. « ¢t- 
tainly the irresponsible driver does 10t 
think his permission to drive is  .Y- 
thing but a right. Society has n ide 
other mistakes and been forced to ike 
a second look; and the present acci. ent 
rate surely springs from a mistake It 
can’t be ‘right to kill and maim pe ple 
so freely. 
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Beautiful new Rambler American Deluxe 2-Door Sedan, 


Rambler Excellence 
gives you top quality-at lowest price 


r 
50% more trunk room in sedans, ¥ 2 
23% more cargo space in wagons, result 
of smart styling 


for function, 


Unchallenged economy 
king. Rambler Americar 


Custom won Compact 





lass and higne 
not frills. Class ASE Ear ekt 
gas mileaee > 
in 1960 Mobilzgas 
i i Economy Run 
i, ) 
Rambler started the trend to compact World’s First! ‘ew Ceres 
rs and rattleproof Single-Unit Armored muftier or tailpipe 







onstruction. Leads the battle against 
st with exclusive Deep-Dip rustproofing. 


A Product of American Motors 
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Which room has the most easy chairs? 


Answer: the ga age. That should hold true 


for your house, too. Just as soon as there’s a Buick in 
your garage. 

*““How come?” you may ask, “‘What’s this about easy 
chairs?” Well, when you’ve relaxed in the new Buick, 
it'll become obvious we’re talking about the most com- 
fortable seats you’ve ever seen in a car. And they’re 
only part of Buick’s new full-size Comfort Zone. Not 


only has Buick more easy chair roominess and the ideal 


seat height, it also has much more footroom—the result 
of a flatter floor. The new Hide-Away driveshaft almost 


eliminates the hump. 


Buick gives you complete comfort for six—there’ 
living-room comfort in Buick, whether you’re on a day 
long journey or just a shopping trip. There’s anothe 
point. The Buick ride. You can’t take your living-roon 
out for a drive but, with Buick, you can do even better 
See your quality Buick dealer soon. Experience the 
smoothest, most comfortable ride you’ve ever had— 
then put a Buick in your garage and see which room it 
your house gets the most cheers. 


Whitewall tires are optional at extra cost 


BUICK 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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